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Education in a World of Uncertainty 
BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


I 


ie THE first place it would be well, I am quite sure, that we who 
concern ourselves with education should realize, fully and cour- 
ageously, that the civilization in terms of which we are called upon 
to do our work is not only in a state of flux but in a perilous nearness 
to one of the great debacles which mark the ending of eras in human 
development and the birth of new eras. So utterly is this true that it is 
difficult not to agree with Mr. Justice Jackson, who declared in his 
summing up at the Niirnberg trials that, barring some extraordinary, 
almost miraculous change in the temper of the modern mind, the 
twentieth century, now half gone, will be recorded by historians of a 
thousand years hence as the most bloody, the most destructive, the 
least conducive to social safety, the least productive of human happi- 
ness, of any century in the long record of humanity; and that it is 
entirely possible that before the twentieth century is over we shall so 
have destroyed modern civilization as to have reduced man’s doings 
to a mere survival basis like that in the Dark Ages which succeeded 
the collapse of the Roman empire. 

Mr. Jackson is not a man in a panic, not given to rhetorical exaggera- 
tion; nor is he alone in his analysis. Many of the most thoughtful of 
social analysts, such men as Toynbee and Gurian and Niebuhr and 
Berdyaef and Tawney and Nef, scores too of lesser but trained ob- 
servers of human behavior in the past and now, say much the same 
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thing as does Mr. Jackson. Modern civilization is sick unto death. 
Most dangerous of all, modern Society is for the most part unaware 
that its disease is deadly; rather it is persuaded that the troubles of 
Society may be cured by political chiropractic and economic poultices 
and nostrums, aided perhaps by persistent wishful thinking. Even 
thoughtful people in this modern world are for the most part either 
ignorant of our perilous state or else afraid to face the alarming reali- 
ties inherent in the contemporary human situation. 

This is true not only of the citizenry generally but also of those 
who are engaged in education. Back of the books on education which 
I read and the addresses on education to which I listen and the 
allegedly improved methods and practices in education which I ob- 
serve, is usually an assumption that human development is going to 
go on in a leisurely and evolutionary manner, under guidance that has 
time to be cautiously experimental. This assumption is fantastic in 
the light of what has happened in the last fifty years, in the light 
of what is happening day by day. We are, rather, even now in the 
midst of revolution, revolution rapid and unprepared for, revolution 
in realms economic, aesthetic, political, international, moral (or im- 
moral), religious (or anti-religious). I am not saying that this revolu- 
tion is good or bad, beneficial to man or tending (in C. S. Lewis’ 
phrase) to the “abolition of man’; I am merely pointing out that we 
are in the midst of revolution increasing in momentum, violence, 
intensity. It is a revolution which cannot be stopped by argument, or 
much advanced by argument, or directed by argument, for the simple 
reason that, like all revolutions, our is not primarily rational but rather 
emotional, intolerant, prejudiced, nihilistic. 

The first World War was irrational; the alleged peace which fol- 
lowed it was even more irrational; still less rational was the second 
World War; less rational still, especially since this is the Atomic Age, 
are the monkeyshines which we humorously call “making the peace”. 
I could go on and give instances from a half-dozen other major fields 
of human activity; there are other things to consider. 

It is necessary, if we are to know what is involved in Education in 
a World of Uncertainty, that we realize the catastrophic nature of the 
uncertainty; that we understand this well enough to stop fooling 
around with methodological procedures and organizational revamp- 
ings and curricular tinkerings as a substitute for facing basic difh- 
culties. It is required of us who would be esteemed educators that 
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we begin to perceive wherein we have helped modern man so griev- 
ously to misunderstand himself that he squanders and destroys the 
civilization which is his patrimony. It is required that we begin to 
confess that it is we who are mostly to blame for the undeniable fact 
that modern man is incompetent to save Society from continuous dis- 
integration. The world today, the world from which our students 
come, and our instructors, and ourselves for that matter, is a world 
emotional, hysterical, impatient of reason, intolerant—and afraid. My 
first point is that we had better recognize the revolutionary facts and 
stop fiddling while Rome burns. Ours is no time for half measures, 
cautious compromises, hesitant experiments. This is my first sugges- 
tion. 
II 

My second suggestion I can perhaps best introduce by a quotation. 
Sir Richard Livingstone, vice-chancellor of Oxford University, in a 
lecture delivered at the University of Toronto last year said: “To know 
what it desires to be is the problem about which the modern world 
is most uncertain and to which (apart from certain groups and indi- 
viduals) it pays least attention.” 

The modern age of course desires that men and women shall be 
happy—all ages wish that; but it devotes little or no attention to a 
consideration of what it is that makes people happy. In consequence 
it pursues ends too easy and too obvious, ends which do not conduce 
to true and abiding happiness, ends the pursuit of which cannot result 
in other than disillusionment, discontent, fretfulness, rebellion against 
life, conflict between frustrated men, frustrated classes, frustrated na- 
tions. Modern man—because he is man—longs for the good life, de- 
sires it passionately; but he does not know what the good life may be. 
It is in an atmosphere of aimless inadequacy that we educators live 
and move and have our being, most of us as confused as the rest of 
mankind about the nature of the good life. 

Some things our universities and colleges do quite well. They do 
a decent job with training in technology, the handling of machinery of 
production and transportation, machinery of human organization. 
They are not half bad in giving the boys and girls a smattering of 
literature, snips of history, tidbits from the philosophers,—quite 
enough of these for them to chatter superficially and get by. Our uni- 
versities and colleges are proficient—and this is about the best thing 
about them—in imparting to a few emerging scholars some consid- 
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erable knowledge of facts and processes in this, that or the other 
specialized field. We are, with those few, pretty good at encouraging 
erudition. But I would respectfully submit that none of these things, 
good as it is in itself, nor all of them put mgenes: constitutes the real 
business of education. 

Perhaps I may be permittted another eniniions this one from 
memory. In 1903 I was one of a group of Freshmen who entered the 
University of Chicago. We were put through what I believe is now 
called “orientation”; in other words, we were exposed to a certain 
amount of good advice in the hope that a little of it might register. 
One thing did, with me anyway. There stood before us the President 
of the University, Dr. William Rainey Harper, and this, almost word 
for word, is what he said: 

“Young gentlemen, you have come here in hope of furthering your 
education. If you are to do this it would be well that you have some 
idea of what an educated human being is. If you do have this, you 
will know what we aim at here, what this institution exists to assist you 
to become. An educated man is a man who by the time he is twenty- 
five has a clear theory, formed in the light of human experience down 
the ages, of what constitutes a good life, a satisfying life, a significant 
life, and who by the age of thirty has a moral philosophy consonant 
with that racial experience. If a man reaches these ages without having 
arrived at such a theory, such a philosophy, then no matter how many 
facts he has learned or how many processes he has mastered, that 
man is an ignoramus and a fool, unhappy, probably dangerous. That 
is all. Good afternoon.” 

It is precisely in respect to this, which not only Dr. Harper but all 
the greatest thinkers about education since Plato have insisted is 
fundamental to education, that the modern American college and uni- 
veisity fails. We assist next to nobody to discover what in the light of 
age-long experience the would-be wise man must try to become. By 
our grievous failure to attend to this which is our chief business, we 
graduate into the citizenry throngs of muddle-headed men and women 
many of whom might, if they had not been submitted to our mal- 
practice, have turned out to be truly gay and happy people, understand- 
ing and effective benefactors of the race. Instead we eject into society 
blind men to lead the blind, till both fall into the ditch. We do not 
produce men and women competent to live: we are content to produce 
technicians. What is a technician? “A technician is a man who under- 
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stands everything about his job except its ultimate purpose and its 
Jace in the order of the universe.” (Sir Richard Livingstone) 

This grotesque missing of the point in education is modern. Take a 
look at higher education in the not too distant past. Sixty years ago 
the curriculum of every college in America was centered around a 
basic study of Moral Philosophy. In that respect we were then in 
accord with what the human race has always known to be central 
in education. The abandonment of such centralization in our colleges 
has been not only sudden and unprecedented in history; it is now of a 
near completeness that is startling. A poll of American institutions 
of higher learning made a couple of years ago revealed that of all the 
hundreds of thousands enrolled in our colleges, universities and 
normal schools, 96 per cent devote no time whatever from matricula- 
tion to graduation to any systematic study of Ethics, the Science of the 
Good Life. (As a matter of fact, less than 10 per cent study Philosophy 
in any of its forms.) They do indeed study a good deal of a certain 
stuff called Civics, the result of which is usually to persuade them that 
patriotism is the supreme virtue and that whatever is in our America, 
is morally right; that what seems to our people speciously expedient, is 
ethical. They do pick up a wee modicum of morals, inspirational and 
unorganized, from the English department, and another small bit, 
usually of a pseudo-scientific variety, in the department of Sociology. 
That is about all they get in the ethical line. Such an impressionistic 
approach to man’s chief problem is fantastically inadequate—yet only 
four out of every hundred got anything better. 

No wonder the age is an age of uncertainty. We are a people who 
do not know what we desire to be. We are tremendously busy going 
round and round, with greater and greater agility, in dizzying circles. 

Ours is, in short, an age of moral illiterates. The few, on campus 
or out in the world, who persist in seeking ‘a moral philosophy 
consonant with human experience”, the few who know that more 
important than where humanity came from or where humanity may 
be is the question of whither humanity is trying to go and why, the few 
who understand that, as of all things else so of a human being, the 
nature of the thing is in the end toward which it moves—these are 
academically regarded as survivors of an out-grown past. They are 
tolerated, as religious people are also tolerated. They are indulgently 
allowed to follow their odd bent provided they let curriculum and 
administration alone; they are plainly made to feel that they are 
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definitely out of step with university proprieties in this technological 
era. Because ours is an age of moral illiterates, it is an age of incom- 
petents. It is we who have helped to make it so, we administrators of 
Education; it is we who help to keep it so, to the race’s peril. 

Unguided toward the ends of lite which man down the ages has 
discovered to be the true ends of life, the products of our academic 
craftsmanship have been left to pursue ways toward happiness that 
produce only an inferior sort of happiness, ways toward peace which 
engender ever deeper conflicts, ways toward significance which result 
in unreasoning conformity and live in mediocrity of human stature. 
They live for money. They live to be amused. They live to coerce 
others. They live for applause. In other words, they live like children, 
children too old to spank, children incompetent in self-direction, chil- 
dren Icst in a bewildering and cruel forest, afraid of the beasts that 
prey, tempted to abandon human stature and themselves to join the 
wolfish bands. 

My second suggestion, then, is that we had better stop talking about 
American colleges and universities as educational institutions until 
we restore to them the primacy of moral philosophy, that if this is 
an age of uncertainty, then (unless we are content to bog down with 
the age and die with it) we educators had better set about helping 
the next generation to discover what life is all about. We must move 
quickly in this direction, radically, revolutionarily. There is not time 
to waste. The atomic scientists give us not ten centuries or ten genera- 
tions or ten decades but at the most ten years. 


III 


My third suggestion is that most of the current controversy between 
advocates of liberal education and advocates of vocational training is 
beside the point. Obviously a man must both earn a living and live. 
He must bear his share of the labor of the world; but merely to do this 
is not the proper end of man. The true goals of man are to taste of the 
goodness, the rich flavor of life; to contemplate greatness and as best 
he can to imitate, if possible to excel, the worth-while human beings 
of the past; to arrive at meaning; to seek truth and create beauty with- 
out thought of other reward than is intrinsic in truth and beauty; to 
love not so much in hope of being loved as for the joy of loving; to 
become and be rather than merely to do. The true aim of education 
must consist in learning both how to do a reputable job and also how 
to be a man. 
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Liberal education, which has to do with being, and vocational train- 
ing, which has to do with doing, are not only inseparable but also inter- 
dependent. One’s vision of meaning is colored by the effectiveness of 
one’s creative activity. Conversely, one’s labors have meaning and 
effectiveness only as one comes to perceive their place in cosmic 
process, their relationship to the ends that are essentially human. It is 
wicked so to concentrate on liberal education as to produce incom- 
petent dreamers. It is equally wicked to rely on vocational training, un- 
interpreted, to turn out men and women of understanding and 
wisdom. Liberal education and vocational training are two aspects of 
one task; neither must crowd out the other, disdain the other. 

Recognition of this dual necessity and this mutual value cannot 
make us of today other than uncomfortable, for as a plain matter of 
fact we have gone in for overemphasis on vocational training so 
dangerously as almost to ignore the claims of unifying interpretation. 
Current education is lop-sided to the point of absurdity. There was 
a time, perhaps, when American education too much ignored the 
educative value of man’s labors, the necessity of their being skillfully 
mastered and pursued. Our danger now is that we have become so 
intent on skillful and creative labors that we ignore almost everything 
else. 

Many of us realize this. The new plans at Harvard, Chicago, Yale, 
dozens of other universities, are attempts to rectify the lack of balance. 
Those plans must be implemented, and similar ones devised and im- 
plemented everywhere. The time must come when no one will re- 
ceive a bachelor’s degree until he is adjudged equipped to do some 
useful job, expertly to manipulate words or ideas or acts or machines 
with a craftsman’s pride in his work. Equally I long for the day when 
no one will be given a bachelor’s degree who cannot show a percep- 
tion of what it means to be a human being, an appreciative under- 
standing of human greatness and goodness, a knowledge of what 
those were like who have risen from the ruck of men and women in 
any and every generation to become the honored, the revered, the 
beloved of them that come after. 

The studies which initiate into this knowledge of human greatness 
and goodness are history, the arts and particularly literature and more 
especially poetry, biography, religion, philosophy,—science too, but 
science as a discipline pursued for love of truth and love of man, which 
is not the way most science is being taught today. It seems not too 
much to ask that at least half of an undergraduate’s time be devoted 
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to these interpretative disciplines. Nor should they be regarded as 
“prerequisites” for more practical studies—something to be gotten 
out of the way in the Junior College so that the really important busi- 
ness may begin. Side by side they should stand with vocational 
studies through the whole course, the two respecting one another, 
ennobling one another. 

The very fact that we even speak of a possible, not to say actual, 
conflict between liberal education and vocational training, is a measure 
of our inadequacy in respect to academic purpose, an evidence that in 
this world of uncertainty and confusion we pedagogs are not the 
least uncertain and confused. 


IV 


My fourth and last suggestion is that if we would resume this nearly 
abandoned educational task we must be prepared to oppose the present 
demands of a flattered Prince Demos. 

One of the most profoundly true catchphrases of the moment is that 
coined by Mr. Henry Wallace when he said “This is the Century of the 
Common Man.” This dictum is not, however, so inevitable in impli- 
cations of good as Mr. Wallace and many others seem to suppose. It 
does not fo!low that because the Common Man has suddenly been 
lifted into power he is thereby automatically made competent prop- 
erly to exert power. It is, alas, true that until lately the Common 
Man has been the servant of the gentleman. It is, alas, true that the 
gentleman has often exploited the Common Man whom he was 
called upon to take care of. But it has also been true that the gentle- 
man has undergone an educational discipline prerequisite to sound 
government, what is commonly called “‘a liberal education”. Some- 
times it was handed him on a platter as in the case of Mr. Jefferson 
and the Adams family and sometimes it was gained against heroic odds 
as in the case of Mr. Lincoln. Meanwhile the Common Man has had 
only “servile training”’, i.e. training in technology. 

Thanks to the Power Machine and its consequences, the servant has 
become almost overnight not only equal in social authority to his for- 

mer master but by sheer weight of numbers his controlling superior. 
When Common Men were thus suddenly emancipated what they 
needed, if they were to meet their new responsibilities, was such educa- 
tion as would enable them to understand what hitherto only the con- 
trolling classes had been encouraged to try to understand, namely the 
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nobler and wiser aims of man, man’s visions of true greatness, the 
ethical foundations of a sound Society. To have given the Common 
Man facility in such matters would have been truly “democratic edu- 
cation”. It would have lifted the Common Man into the stature of the 
Free-man, the Citizen-man, the Liberal-man, the Gentleman. 

Instead of this, we said to the newly freed Common Men: “‘You are 
now the equal of Liberal Man, not only in authority but in understand- 
ing. You have next to nothing new to learn. We shall simply make you 
better technicians, more efficient artisans; and as far as we can we shall 
see to it that all the gentlemen’s sons are forced to become your fellow- 
artisans—slaves to process, slaves to method, slaves to things. The 
specially trained for government shall govern you no more. You shall 
govern yourselves and all other men too, having never learned the 
wisdom necessary for government.”’ In effect this has been our mes- 
sage. No wonder “the Century of the Common Man” is “a time of 
uncertainty’. 

This ridiculous thing, this unjust and monstrous thing, is what 
we have done. Ours is not only the century of the Common Man; it 
is the century of the uneducated Common Man, of the Common Man 
unskilled in the art of living, of the Common Man incompetent either 
to rule or to be ruled, the creature of demagogues or dictators in 
respect to his politics; a Common Man encouraged in blatant vulgarity, 
ill-mannered, boorish, unsure of himself. Ortega y Gasset once called 
him “the Vertical Intruder’, the barbarian who has invaded civiliza- 
tion from the servants’ quarters in the basement and plays havoc with 
the salon. If only when he broke through we had said, “Welcome! 
Now you are here, we shall teach you not merely to own the palace 
but also how to get the most out of living in it.” Instead of that, we 
turned the palace over to the Common Man without introducing him 
to the amenities of the drawing room and encouraged the poor devil 
to muck around in it without having learned how to enjoy it. 

Society has thus played the Comman Man a dirty trick, to which we 
who control Higher Education have been a party. We have obediently 
vulgarized our institutions in accord with pseudo-democratic subter- 
fuge. We have been too blind or too venal to insist that we loved the 
Common Man enough not to deprive him of his new birthright, not 
to buy it in from him with a mess of servile pottage. 

In this connection I am moved to quote a perceptive paragraph from 
Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History. He is Research Professor of Inter- 
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national History at the University of London and Director of Studies 
in the Royal Institute of International Affairs. His vastly important 
many-volume book has lately been boiled down by D. C. Somervell 
into a one-volume version which has been widely and favorably re- 
viewed and which enjoys a large sale among thinking people at the 


moment. 
There is, he says, “inevitable impoverishment in the results of edu- 


cation when the process is made available for the masses at the cost 
of being divorced from its traditional cultural background. . . . Our 
mass-produced intellectual pabulum lacks savour and vitamins. A 
second stumbling-block has been the utilitarian spirit in which the 
fruits of education are apt to be turned to account when they are 
brought within everybody’s reach. Under a social regime in which edu- 
cation is confined to those who have either inherited a right to it 
as a social privilege or have proved a right to it by their exceptional 
gifts of industry and intelligence, education is either a pearl cast before 
swine or else a pearl of great price which the finder buys at the cost 
of all that he has. In neither case is it a means to an end, an instru- 
ment of worldly ambition or of frivolous amusement. . . . The bread 
of universal education is no sooner cast upon the waters than a shoal 
of sharks arises from the depths and devours the children’s bread 
under the educator’s very eyes. . . . If the people’s souls are to be 
saved, the only way is to raise the standard of mass-education to a 
degree at which its recipients will be rendered immune against at any 
rate the grosser forms of exploitation and propaganda.” 

Well, we are where we are. The gentleman no longer governs. The 
masses do not govern either; they have not been taught how to govern 
or even to look upon government as much more than a dispenser of 
lollipops and toy-balloons, But there must always be government and 
governors. Therefore, to fill the vacuum created by the demise of the 
gentleman ruler, comes the demagogue with slogans, sophistical 
thetoric, parades, pseudo-patriotic bombast, ridiculous promises of 
much for nothing. We have Hitler’s hullabaloo and Stalin’s imperial- 
ism. We have nearer home the Atlantic Charter and the charter of 
the United Nations (cum veto). None of these would have fooled 
for a moment the members of the ruling classes in former days. They 
would not have fooled the Common Man of today had we bothered 


*Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, abridged by D. C. Somervell. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
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to educate him. They have all been clamorously applauded by the 
gullible mob, who have tossed their dry-cleaned, mass-produced 
nightcaps in the air to the political profit of the shrewd authors 
thereof. 

Nor is it those disciplined to disctiminate who determine any more 
the standards and performance in the arts; these are now controlled 
by sordid manipulators of a mob which has not by education been 
assisted to arrive at judgment about Beauty. Our ears are deafened and 
eyes insulted by monstrous ugliness venally created and mass-dis- 
tributed: by Book-Clubs, by pulp-magazines, by radio chains, by that 
prostitution of the drama which hails from Hollywood. Even our 
noses are insulted by plenitude of expensive cosmetics and our sense 
of taste afflicted by a degeneration of American cookery. 

Is the Common Man capable of better things than these? He once 
was; he may become so again; at present he is not. In his degradation 
he stands as a reproach to our education, particularly to that higher 
education which sets the pattern to be followed in the lower brackets. 
The Common Man looks us in the eye and sings: ‘““You made me what 
I am today; I hope you're satisfied.” The worst of it is, a lot of us 
are satisfied. 

My fourth suggestion, then, is that precisely to the extent that we 
really do believe in Democracy we who have to do with educational 
policy and administration, for the good of society and for the honor 
of our craft, must rescue the Common Man from over-absorption in 
the servile crafts and help him to try to become the gentleman he 
potentially is but actually is not. Otherwise, with relentless inevit- 
ability the Century of the Common Man will end in a worse enslave- 
ment of the Common Man than any he has ever known before. There 
is this consideration to encourage us toward resuming our educational 
function, namely that when colleges and universities do begin to offer 
to the Common Man’s sons and daughters disciplines based upon 
the assumption that they are meant to be gentlemen and ladies rather 
than well-oiled cogs in a machine, we shall meet with their approval 
and delight. The Common Man is not nearly so content with what 
we dish out to him as many of us are cynical enough to believe. 





RECAPITULATION 


I have tried to make the following points: 
1. The world is in the grip of revolution; there is no time for easy- 
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going gradual improvement in education; we must move swiftly and 
radically. 

2. No higher education is worth much in which Moral Philosophy, 
consideration of what is the Good Life, is not the study around which 
all the rest revolves. 

3. No education is worth much which is not both liberal and voca- 
tional, both activist and interpretative; right now we have obscured 
to the point of near vanishment‘the liberal elements thereof, the 
interpretative elements. 

4. We have betrayed the Common Man by pushing upon him re- 
sponsibility to control politics and the arts without preparing him to 
have perception of values; to the extent we have been thus negligent 
we have contributed and continue to contribute to degradation of the 
arts, to the dehumanizing of man both Common and Preferred, to 
the rise of demagoguery and propaganda-induced dictatorship. 
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Enrollment Trends in Higher Education 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


QUESTION that is in the minds of almost everyone in higher edu- 
A cation today is the probable trend of enrollments. I need not 
dwell extensively on the situation for the current year which, as you 
well know, has crowded most institutions of higher education far 
beyond their rated capacities. The Office of Education reported in a 
Statistical Circular, dated November 20, 1946 (SRS-21.3-116) that 
the total number of full-time and part-time college-level students 
attending in the second week in the autumn term or semester in 1946 
was 2,078,095. This was more than double the number attending at 
the corresponding time in the preceding year, and 50 per cent more 
than the peak enrollment at the same date in any previous year. Just 
a little more than half of these students were veterans. The total en- 
rollments for the regular academic year (excluding summer) are 
estimated to be 2,354,000. 

About half of the students and considerably more than half of the 
veterans attending this year were in the 131 institutions classified as 
universities and large institutions of complex organization. Colleges of 
arts and sciences enrolled 22 per cent of the total students. The 
separate technical and professional schools enrolled about 10 per cent; 
teachers colleges and normal schools enrolled about 7 per cent; junior 
colleges had 9 per cent; and institutions for Negro students accounted 
for slightly less than 3 per cent. With the exception of teachers col- 
leges almost every established institution this year has accepted a 
larger number of students than its normal capacity. 

That our colleges and universities have been able to care for the 
enormous expansion in enrollment this year is a great credit to their 
diligence and ingenuity. Just now, having cared somehow for the 
1946-47 crop of students, they are anxiously looking ahead to the 
autumn of 1947 and to the years beyond that. 

Before we attempt any glimpse into the future perhaps it would be 
well to take a look at the past history of enrollment trends in the 
institutions of higher education in the United States. The accompany- 
ing table gives the number of men students, women students, and the 
total enrollments from 1900 to the present. 
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You will note that total enrollments increased from less than 4 
quarter of a million in 1899-1900 to approximately 114 million in 
1939-40. This was a six-fold increase in a period of 40 years. Men 
students have always outnumbered women students during the years 
shown in the table, with the exception of the recent war period, yet 
the rate of increase of women students between 1900 and 1940 was 
greater than the rate of increase for men. ; 

There is a natural tendency to assume that the trends of enrollments 
in previous years gives an important clue to the probable future enroll. 


TABLE I 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1899-1900 TO 
AUTUMN OF 1946* 














Year Men Women Total 
1899-1900 152,254 85,338 237,592 
1909-1910 214,648 140, 565 355,213 
1919-1920 314,938 282,942 597,880 
1929-1930 619,935 480 , 802 1,100,737 
1931-1932 667, 181 486, 936 1,154,117 
1933-1934 615,720 439,640 1,055,360 
1935-1936 709,672 498,555 1,208,227 
1937-1938 803,893 547,012 1,350,905 
1939-1940 893,250 600,953 1,494,203 
1941-1942 818,559 585,431 1,403,990 
1943-1944 578,948 576,324 1,155,272 
Autumn 1945 3'71 ,000 581,000 952,000 
Autumn 1946 1,417,595 660, 500 2,078,095 





* Data from 1899-1900 to 1941-1942 taken from Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 
and 1941-42, Table 1, page 33. Data for 1943-44 from Statistics of Higher Education, 1943- 
44 (in press). Data for autumn of 1945 and 1946 from U. S. Office of Education Statisti- 
cal Circular, SRS-21.3-116, November 20, 1946. 


ments. Previous trends undoubtedly are better than a simple guess as 
a basis for making a prediction of the future. Nevertheless, the predic- 
tion of future trends, even with the most refined types of projection 
based upon previous trends, offers considerable hazards. To illustrate 
the hazards of such predictions I wish to refer to studies that have been 
published by two different students of the problem. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science devoted its January, 1944 issue to a symposium on the general 
subject “Higher Education and the War’. A large number of writers 
contributed articles to this issue, including your present speaker, who 
wrote on “Problems and Prospects of Post-War Financial Support.” 
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Among the articles in that symposium was one by Roland S. Vaile, 
Professor of Economics at the University of Minnesota, who discussed 
the subject ‘Enrollment After the War.” After presenting in his 
article exactly the same data that I have exhibited in the preceding table 
(up to 1938), Professor Vaile came to the remarkable conclusion that 
enrullments in higher education would reach a peak of 1,750,000 by 
the year 1948. He cautiously suggested, furthermore, that ‘‘the general 
shape of the curve suggests that a total as large as 1,750,000 might 
never be reached.” As a hedge in the other direction he states, “it is 
possible; of course, that the estimated figure (1,750,000) will be 
reached before 1948, the exact date depending on the end of the war 
and other factors already mentioned.” I have not seen any comment by 
Professor Vaile explaining how the actual 1946 enrollments happen 
to be so far beyond the total that he prophesied for 1948. 

A second estimate is in a recently published book by Mr. T. L. Hun- 
gate, Controller of Teachers College, Columbia University, entitled 
“Financing the Future of Higher Education.’’ Hungate gives some 
estimates of future enrollment trends as a basis for figuring the amount © 
that will be needed for the financial support of higher education in 
the future. This book was published late in 1946. He estimates, on 
the basis of an empirically derived mathematical formula, that enroll- 
ments in higher institutions will reach 1,908,400 by 1950; he projects 
increases up to 1965 which reach a grand total at that date of 
2,393,500. The actual enrollments for 1946, which, unfortunately he 
did not have available at the time he wrote his book, are approxi- 
mately the same as the total that he prophesied would not be reached 
until 1960. 

These references to prophecies by other investigators are not made 
with any attempt to disparage their wisdom or foresight. I am citing 
them only to show how humble we must all feel when we begin to 
make forecasts of probable future enrollment trends. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PREDICTING FUTURE ENROLLMENTS 


A sensible method of making a prediction of future enrollments 
seems to require a review of the various factors that are likely to 
affect the number of people going to college. I shall first enumerate a 
few factors that seem to be directed toward increasing the number of 
students and then I shall mention some that may work in the opposite 
direction. 
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The most significant factor at the moment is the number of veterans 
who will want education. Slightly more than a million veterans were 
enrolled in the institutions of higher education in the autumn of 1946, 
The evidence is that these million are only a fraction of the number 
who will eventually enroll. The Veterans Administration has recently 
reported that 40 per cent of all veterans have applied for and have re- 
ceived certificates of eligibility for education under Public Laws 16 
and 346. Total applications at the end of February were reported to be 
5,842,290. Furthermore, the Veterans Administration is still issuing 
certificates of eligibility for education. Every man and woman now in 
the armed forces, and all who will enlist in the armed forces under 
present regulations, will be entitled to educational benefits upon their 
separation from the-service. 

We must note also that the figures on veterans now enrolled are 
not inclusive of all veterans, but only the veterans who are getting 
educational benefits. We know there are considerable numbers of 
veterans who are saving up their eligibility for later education while 
they get some free education at the secondary or junior college level. 

It must be remembered that a large number of the veterans will 
take on-the-job training and many others will enroll in schools of a 
non-collegiate level. Our own estimate is that in addition to the 
million veterans enrolled in colleges and universities last autumn, there 
will be another 124 million who will enter college-level institutions. 
Most of the veterans have earned the right to three or four years of 
education. Under present regulations, they have nine years after the 
end of the war or after the date of their separation from service, 
whichever is later, to complete their education-—and the end of the 
war has not yet been declared. No one knows what action may be 
taken later by Congress to extend the time during which veterans 
may obtain their educational benefits. There are measures before the 
Congress at present to extend this time. 

In making estimates concerning the probable number of veterans 
who will be in college it must be remembered that the general experi- 
ence this year indicates that veterans are being retained in college 
better than students in previous years. Theiz mortality or ‘“‘attrition”’ is 
at a much lower rate than the normal experience among civilian stu- 
dents. 

It is important to get some kind of a picture of the total load that 
will probably be imposed on institutions of higher education by the 
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educational program for veterans. The number of veterans who will 
take advantage of their educational benefits may be conservatively 
estimated at one-third of the total number who are eligible. Probably 
a little more than half of those who do enter upon a training program 
will go to colleges and universities in this country; the remainder will 
take on-the-job training, or will enter secondary schools, trade schools, 
or some of the many kinds of non-collegiate training enterprises that 
are making a strong bid for the registration of veterans; and some will 
go to schools in foreign countries. We estimate the average length 
of time veterans will remain in college at three years. These estimates 
lead to a calculation of approximately 8,000,000 student years as the 
load that the veterans’ educational program will impose on our insti- 
tutions of higher education in this country. This load of 8,000,000 
student years will probably be spread over a period of at least ten 
years, beginning in 1946, and will probably reach its peak in 1950 
of 1951. 

There are some who are inclined to believe that the demand for 
education by veterans will fall off rapidly after reaching a peak during 
the current year. They base their opinion on the fact that the veterans 
are considerably older than normal students and will therefore prob- 
ably want to get into jobs where they can assume normal adult re- 
sponsibilities as quickly as possible. Thus far, the evidence does not 
indicate that this attitude is going to reduce significantly the total de- 
mands of veterans for education. Whether it will begin to show up in 
the next year or two is a question which no one can answer with 
certainty at present. 

Just to indicate how greatly the estimates of veterans’ enrollments 
can differ I would like to refer to figures submitted to me in a recent 
communication by Dean C. E. Partch of Rutgers University. Instead 
of the 8,000,000 student-years which we estimate as the total load 
of veteran students, he arrives at a figure of 22,900,000, almost three 
times the number in our estimate. The basis of his estimate is the per- 
centage of veterans of World War I eligible for training who actually 
entered upon training. You will recall that eligibility for educational 
benefits for veterans of World War I was limited to vocational re- 
habilitation for those who were disabled. The number of eligibles was, 
of course, relatively small, less than one-third of a million. Dean 
Partch states that 54.4 per cent of the eligible veterans of World War 
I took advantage of the opportunities for training. He then assumes 
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that this same percentage of the entire group of World War II 
veterans will enter upon training. Furthermore, his figures for the 
number of eligible veterans are larger than any I have been able to 
find. His estimate of the percentage of eligibles who will actually 
enter upon training is much larger than I am willing to forecast. For 
some reason, he apparently assumes that al/ who are eligible for train- 
ing will attend colleges and universities, neglecting the many types of 
training other than higher education which are attracting the veterans, 
His estimate of the average length of time in training, based on the ex- 
perience in World War I, is 27.85 months, only a little more than 
our estimate of three academic years. Using the data indicated, he 
arrives at his estimate of a total of 22,900,000 student-years as the 
educational load to be imposed on the colleges and universities by the 
veterans’ educational program. By comparison with this estimate of 
Dean Partch, our estimate of 8,000,000 student-years seems extremely 
conservative. Only time will tell which of us is the better prophet. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


A second factor affecting future enrollment trends is the increasing 
number of high school graduates. At the outset of the war, 73 per 
cent of the young people of high school age were actually in school. 
The number was reduced considerably during the war, but enrollments 
in the secondary schools are again increasing rapidly, even in the 
face of opportunities for employment that are far beyond those 
normally available in peacetime. It seems also that the percentage of 
young people who stay on in high school until they are graduated is 
definitely increasing. Some have estimated that within a short time 
we shall see as many as 80 per cent of the young people of high school 
age actually graduating from high school. This will increase con- 
siderably the potential candidates for entrance to college. If the col- 
leges and universities offer educational opportunities that are attrac- 
tive, and if these institutions have the capacity to care for additional 
students, there is every reason to believe that the proportion who con- 
tinue their education beyond high school might be increased con- 
siderably. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 


The third factor affecting enrollment trends is the general tendency 
that is developing in our society to look upon some college experience 
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as a part of the necessary education for young people. In other words, 
going to college is tending to become a part of the cultural pattern in 
the United States, just as going to high school began to be the ac- 
cepted pattern two or three decades ago. 

If you will plot college-level enrollments from 1933-34 to 1939-40, 
on a time sefies chart, as given on the preceding table, and then 
lay a ruler down on these points and note where the ordinate for 1950 
would intersect this projected line, you discover that the figure is an 
enrollment of 2,200,000. In other words, if there had been no war 
and no veterans with educational benefits, and if trends between 
1933-34 and 1939-40 had continued at the same numerical rate of in- 
crease for the next decade, there would have been 2,200,000 students 
in our higher institutions in 1950. If you will plot the college-level 
enrollments all the way back to 1900, however, you will find that the 
line takes a form of an accelerating curve. This suggests that the 
straight line method of projection used in reaching the figure of 
2,200,000 is too conservative. If the curve for enrollments between 
1900 and 1930 is projected to 1950, an enrollment of more than 
3,000,000 would be predicted for that year. All this is simply a 
numerical way of saying what we all know, namely that going to 
college is becoming more and more a standard pattern for young 
people in our society, much as going to high school became a pattern 
two or three decades ago. 

The comparison with trends in enrollments at the secondary level is 
enlightening. In 1910 about 15 per cent of the young people of high 
school age were attending school. This is almost exactly the same as 
the percentage of college-age youth who were attending college in 
1940. In the 20 years between 1910 and 1930 the percentage of 
high school age population who attended school increased 314 times, 
and in the 30-year period from 1910 to 1940 the percentage increased 
almost five-fold. A similar development in the next two or three 
decades in higher education is no more impossible nor improbable than 
the actual development in secondary school enrollments would have 
been considered back in 1910. 

After every major war in this country during the last century there 
has been a marked up-swing in college enrollments; particularly after 
the end of World War I college enrollments climbed rapidly, even 
though only a handful of veterans at that time were given rehabilita- 
tion training by the Federal Government. I seem to recall that in the 
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early 1920’s educators were prophesying that the increase in enroll- 
ments then evident was merely a temporary trend, and that the 
number of students would soon recede to the levels of 1915 and 
1916. That, however, did not happen, for the increased enroll- 
ments were merely a base from which new increases developed. 

There is every reason to think that this same social tendency toward 
increased college-going, that was manifest after World War I, is oper- 
ating today. Veterans who have appreciated the advantages of higher 
education will want to see these same opportunities afforded their 
younger brothers and sisters, their nephews and nieces, their cousins, 
and eventually their children. How far such developments in social 
attitudes will carry college enrollments it is impossible to foresee, but 
my Own opinion is very clear that the increase is a permanent gain— 
not, as some have prophesied, a wave that will recede with the com- 
pletion of the period of veterans’ education. 


MOVES TO DEMOCRATIZE HIGHER EDUCATION 


We are undoubtedly in the beginning of a period which will see 
a great democratization of the opportunities for higher education, I am 
personally convinced that the plan for educational benefits to veterans 
is merely the first of a series of moves that will make it possible for 
a much larger percentage of our capable young people to obtain the 
education that will best fit them for effective living. 

The facts are that, though college enrollments have increased at 
an astounding rate, we have actually lagged sadly in our progress 
toward solving the problem of assisting our ablest young people to get 
a college education regardless of their financial limitations. During 
the depression of the 1930’s the National Youth Administration pro- 
vided a small measure of relief, so that limited numbers of qualified 
young people might attend college. That program, as you know, was 
discontinued several years ago, and, curiously enough, educators as a 
group were among those who brought the greatest pressure for its 
abandonment. 

At present, the benefits of Public Laws 16 and 346 are enabling a 
million or more veterans to continue their education. The educational 
benefits are provided for veterans, not because the recipients are the 
specially capable people of their generation, those most able to profit 
by higher education, but rather because the country wishes to express 
its gratitude to them for the self-sacrificing services they rendered dur- 
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ing the years of the war. That the veterans have proved on the 
whole to be excellent students is an unforeseen and an unplanned part 
of the provision of Public Laws 16 and 346. 

The fact is that during the past fifty years we have been making it 
increasingly difficult for young people of limited financial resources 
to continue their education beyond high school. I wonder how many of 
the members of this audience who are as old as I am would have been 
able to go to college if the tuition fees in the institutions they attended 
some three or four decades ago had been as high as they are today. 
As you are undoubtedly aware, institutions all over the country have 
continued to increase their tuition fees. Although the trend toward 
increasing fees may be traced as far back as the Civil War times, it has 
recently been accelerated. One can scarcely escape the conclusion that 
the willingness of the United States Government to pay up to $500 a 
year toward the tuition of a qualified veteran student has recently led 
many institutions to feel that their tuition fees are too low. Un- 
doubtedly the necessity of financing the program for the expanded en- 
rollments has led to the consideration of student fees as the readiest 
and most reliable source for obtaining increased income for our insti- . 
tutions of higher education. 

There is as yet surprisingly little realization among educators of 
the extent to which democratic opportunities for higher education are 
being limited by the increasing dependence on student fees as a source 
of financial support. Numerous studies have shown that financial 
limitations prevent college attendance by half or more of our ablest 
high school graduates. In the state of Minnesota, for example, it was 
shown that half of the most capable 10 per cent of the high school 
graduates did not continue their education, and that two-thirds of the 
highest 30 per cent of the high school graduates did not go on to 
further education. This is an appalling waste of talent. But these care- 
fully made studies have thus far resulted in little or no change in 
institutional policies with respect to support by student fees. There are 
two hopeful signs on the horizon that indicate the probability of better 
educational opportunities for those with limited financial resources. 

The first hopeful sign is the significant movement in the direction of 
democratizing higher education through the establishment of local 
junior colleges. In most instances these are being set up on a tuition- 
free basis, organized as a part of the local or state public school system. 
Even where tuition fees are charged in the junior colleges, there is a 
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certain amount of democratization because most of the students can 
live at home and thus escape the heavy cash outlay for board and room 
at the residential type of college or university. 

The second hopeful sign is the consideration being given by some 
states to measures which would provide support for able young people 
in colleges and universities on a scholarship basis. Undoubtedly some 
bills of this sort will also have consideration in the 80th Congress, 
now in session. Certain corporations have set up scholarship plans for 
the benefit of qualified young people and others are considering such 
a step. These indications make it seem probable that we might move 
in the direction of further democratization of higher education by 
means of scholarship grants. 

At present the grateful nation is giving the veterans who survived 
their military experience a chance at education because of what they 
did for the country in its hour of need. Would it not be equally im- 
portant, in the interest of national security, to provide higher education 
for capable young people because of what they can, should and will 
do for the the society in which they live? If this principle is accepted 
it is obvious that the burden of supporting higher education should 
not fall on those who are the recipients of it. 

It would seem perfectly clear that any movement in the direction of 
democratizing the opportunities for higher education will bring into 
our colleges a larger number of capable young people. It is certainly 
sound public policy to make certain that all the young people of high 
ability in this country receive all the education of which they are capa- 
ble. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


A minor factor that looks toward the further increase of college 
enrollment, but one which must not be neglected, is the demand of 
students from foreign countries for education in the United States. All 
the reports from abroad indicate a tremendous interest in coming to 
this country for study. At present, the number of foreign students is 
limited because of the inability of residents of other countries to bring 
out enough money to finance their education; these restrictions will 
certainly be removed at some time in the future. The Fulbright Bill, 
when in full operation, will finance a certain number of foreign stu- 
dents in this country from the sales of surplus war materials which 
happen to be located in those countries. While the total number of 
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foreign students may not be large in comparison with the grand total 
of enrollments in this country, the somewhat more individualized 
attention that is required for foreign students will make this group 
an important part of the academic load that we must count on serving 
in future years. 

THE BIRTH RATE 


Three or four factors which may interfere with the trends toward 
increased enrollments should have consideration. The first of these is 
the trend in the birth rate, which obviously affects the total number of 
citizens in this country who are in the age group served by higher 
education. The declining birth-rates that were a characteristic of the 
late 1920’s and the 1930’s will result in a decreasing number of col- 
lege-age people up until the middle of the 1950’s. What effect this 
diminished number of people in the college-age group will have on en- 
rollments is difficult to forecast. At first it would seem natural to assume 
a corresponding decrease in college enrollments. It is highly probable, 
however, that with fewer young people to educate, society will decide 
to educate a larger proportion than ever before at the college level. 

Experience at the secondary-school level affords a clue to what may 
happen in higher education. During the period from 1935 to 1940, 
when the population of secondary-school age in the country was de- 
creasing, owing to the declining birth rate in the 1920's, the total 
enrollments of the secondary schools for the country as a whole con- 
tinued to increase. Only in situations where 80 or 90 per cent of the 
school population was already in school (as in some wealthy suburban 
areas) did the declining birth rate reduce the number of secondary- 
school pupils. College enrollments are so far below the “ceiling” of 
the total population of college age, that the decreasing numbers in 
the college-age group might have little or no effect toward reducing the 
numbers enrolled in college. Furthermore, the fact that some members 
of a family may have obtained their college education through the 
provisions of Public Law 346 may lead to a decision to use family 
funds for the education of other sons and daughters, for whom it 
would not have otherwise been considered possible or desirable to 
provide college education. 

The period during which the college-age population will be at a 
minimum corresponds exactly to the time during which the heaviest 
loads of veteran students have to be carried. After 1956 or 1957 
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the effects of the increased birth rate during the war years will begin 
to be felt in the colleges and universities. By that time the number 
of young people reaching age 17 or 18 each year will be much 
larger than at present, and beginning in the latter part of the 1950’s, 
there could well be another up-swing in enrollments that would 
carry well into the middle of the 1960's. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Another interfering factor which ought to be taken into account 
in projecting future enrollment trends is the possible adoption of a 
national system of compulsory military training. Our estimate is that 
the plan at present advocated by the Army would take approximately 
400,000 men, who would otherwise have gone to college, and put 
them into training camps in such a way that their entry into college 
will be postponed for an entire academic year. In the year in which 
such a program goes into effect the enrollments of men students 
would therefore be reduced by 400,000. It is entirely probable that 
this effect would last only one year and that thereafter the normal 
trend of enrollments would recur; in fact, the educational options 
which the Army plan proposes for completing the required year of 
training, after the first six months of basic training, may induce a 
considerable number of men to enter colleges and universities who 
would not otherwise have continued their education. Our estimate 
is that 50,000 young men who would not otherwise have gone to 
college will decide to do so after having completed their first six 
months of military experience under the Army proposal for universal 
military training. | 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Another factor interfering with the trend toward increasing enroll- 
ments might be an economic depression. On the surface it would seem 
that, if the country has a severe economic depression, we should not 
be able to educate as many young people as would otherwise have 
gone to college. If, however, we judge the effect of an economic 
depression by the experience during the 1930's, the opposite con- 
clusion would be reached. During that period of very severe financial 
depression, college enrollments were effected adversely for only one 
year. During all the rest of the depression total enrollments of college 
students continued to rise, even though there was no reduction in the 
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fees charged students. It is entirely probable that, in the event of 
another depression, unemployment would be heaviest among young 
people. Unemployed young people would decide, as they have usually 
done, that it is better to remain in school or college than to seek a job 
in an overcrowded labor market. 


INSTITUTIONAL FACILITIES 


One of the most significant factors limiting the possible future 
increases in enrollments is the availability of institutional facilities. 
During the current year institutions have made incredible efforts to 
increase their student capacities. That there is some upper limit to’ 
such increases is obvious. The possibilities of building additions to 
physical plants during the next two or three years are not at all 
bright, because of the inordinately high cost of construction and the 
limited quantities of material that are available. 

It is widely believed that at present institutions are being more 
selective in their admissions than they formerly were. While a survey 
by the U. S. Office of Education a few months ago indicated that in 
most states the belief was widely held that no well-qualified student 
had been denied admission to college, it may easily happen that, 
through the raising of standards, young people of the level of ability 
which in previous years would have qualified them for college have 
been denied entrance this year. Some institutions have definitely 
announced limitations on the number of freshmen that they can accept 
for the autumn of 1947, because of the obligation they feel to see 
through their four-year program the students they have already ad- 
mitted, 

The ability to finance the expanded program may also be a limiting 
factor. In general, our information is that legislatures this year have 
been more generous with appropriations for higher education than 
in the past, but I am convinced personally that even the most generous- 
minded legislature, appropriating funds for a biennium in advance, 
will not have provided enough money to carry the institutions through 
to July 1949. Institutions not supported by tax funds are in general 
not experiencing an increase in philanthropic gifts that corresponds to 
the needs for increased financial support. This limitation of finance, 
it must be noted, is only a limitation in terms of our present means 
of obtaining resources for higher education. Certainly the economic 
system of this country is amply able at present income levels to pro- 
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vide all the higher education that our capable young people might 
desire. 
SUMMARY OF FACTORS AFFECTING TRENDS 


The various factors that have been mentioned may be briefly re- 
capitulated and viewed with respect to their effect on total trends. It 
would seem that we shall not reach the maximum enrollment arising 
from the educational provisions for veterans until about 1950 or 
1951. By the time the peak of enrollments of veterans is reached 
there should be a larger number of high-school graduates wanting 
to go to college. This number should be large enough practically to 
counter-balance any reduction in total enrollments due to the decreas- 
ing number of veteran students. It would appear that perhaps a 
condition roughly resembling a plateau in enrollments might be 
reached by 1950 or 1951. By 1956 or 1957, however, the increased 
birth rate will bring a new group of students to college and enroll- 
ments should increase thereafter for some six or seven years. It is 
my personal judgment that there will be no significant reduction in 
enrollments below the levels reached at the peak around 1950, and 
that by 1965 the total will be well beyond the 1950 peak. 


SOME ESTIMATES OF THE FUTURE TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 


One of the most widely publicized estimates of future trends in 
enrollments is that made by Dean C. E. Partch of Rutgers University.’ 
He presented his prediction in a paper before the Central Association 
of College and University Business Officers one year ago. He based 
his prediction in general on two factors: first, the rate of increase 
in regular students that was occurring before the war, and second, 
the number of veterans who would have to be educated, based on 
experience in the education of veterans who were eligible for re- 
habilitation training following World War I. I have already referred 
to the basis of his prediction of veterans’ enrollments. The present 
discussion relates to his estimates of the grand totals of college- 
level students. The predictions made by Dr. Partch indicate that a 
peak of enrollments amounting to 6,000,000 students will be reached 
in 1950. He expects the total number to decline rather rapidly there- 
after, reaching a plateau of about 3,700,000 students in 1956. There- 


*C. E. Partch, Analysis of the Need for Facilities to Provide Higher Educational 
Opportunities for Veterans and for Graduates of Secondary Schools. Published by the 
Author: Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., June, 1946. Pp. 48. 
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after the general rate of increase characteristic of pre-war years would 
be continued. 

A great many people have felt that Dean Partch was too optimistic 
in his prediction of enrollment. From my own point of view the 
chief reason for not believing that a peak of 6,000,000 students can 
be reached in 1950 is the lack of institutional facilities for caring 
for that number of students. The tremendous efforts that have been 
required this year to care for an expansion of approximately two- 
thirds of a million students over the pre-war peak make it difficult 
for me to see how we can possibly care for an expansion of 4,000,000 
students in the next three or four years. It would be necessary during 
each of the next four years to expand enrollments almost twice as 
rapidly as they were expanded this year in order to care for the 
total that Dean Partch estimates for 1950. 

Miss Anita Kury, a member of the Statistical Section of the U. S. 
Office of Education, has made a prediction of future enrollment 
trends in the United States for the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. Her prediction is based on a careful statistical analysis 
of the percentage of college-age population who may be expected 
to attend college each year. She forecasts a steady increase in this 
percentage corresponding to the rate of increase in the percentage dur- 
ing the latter part of the 1930's. Miss Kury has kindly afforded me 
the data on which her prediction is made, and it is available to you 
in chart form. The chart deals only with enrollments of male stu- 
dents. (See Table II.) In making such a prediction it is necessary to take 
note of the assumptions that are made, which are as follows: ‘‘(1) 
it is more appropriate to project attendance rates than enrollments; 
(2) the trend of college attendance of women is different from that 
of men; (3) there will be no significant shifts in social attitudes 
toward higher education, the method of financing students, the or- 
ganization of higher education assistance; in other words the esti- 
mates are based on social and educational ‘environments’ which will 
continue to have the same trends as in the past; any ideas that one 
might have as to changes in such factors would result in an adjustment 
of the figures presented; (4) the economic ‘environment’ will con- 
tinue in the same fashion as in the past; (5) the ‘past’ particularly 
refers to 1934 through 1942 for male college enrollees and to 1934 
through 1940 for female enrollees; (6) the veteran enrollment repre- 
sents a special factor and should be treated as such for males; (7) 
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the armed services students are factors to be ignored in considering 
trends; (8) the provisions of Public Laws 16 and 346 will not be 
applicable after about 1956; (9) a straight line seers to be the curve 
of best fit for the past data; (10) the ‘past’ consists of the years speci- 
fied above for the purpose of curve fitting, since it appears that 1944 
in both cases started a new trend. It is not possible now to evaluate 
the implications of the figures for 1944 and later years, since it is 
not yet clear whether new trends are being established. It will be 
noted, however, that the proportion of females in colleges in 1947 
falls very close to the trend line.” 

The significant discovery in Miss Kury’s prediction is that the 
college attendance rates of both men and women of college age in- 
creased in a regular and constant manner during the years upon 
which she bases her prediction, namely from 1934 to the early 
1940’s. As will be noted from the chart, the points showing the 
percentage of men of the college age group attending college lie 
on a perfectly straight line during these years. On the assumption 
that a new trend began in 1934 and that the same rate of increase 
will continue during the short run until 1960 or a few years later, 
Miss Kury would predict that, if the social trends in effect during 
the decade prior to the war continue, there would be a total enroll- 
ment of 2,874,000 students by 1960. Two groups of students who 
will have to be carried during the intervening years must be added 
to the general line of increase for regular students: (1) those who 
deferred their education during the course of the war, the great pro- 
portion of whom now appear as veteran enrollees; and (2) those 
veterans who would not have gone to college except for the benefits 
of Public Laws 16 and 346, 

Without making a refined attempt at mathematical analysis the 
members of the staff of the Division of Higher Education have reached 
the general conclusion that a total of 3,000,000 college students will 
be reached by 1950 or 1951. It is our estimate that 1947 enrollments 
will show an increase of probably 15 per cent over the autumn quarter 
of 1946, The accompanying chart (see Table III) shows the number 
of college students back to 1900 and an attempt is made to project 
the probable trend of enrollment as far as 1955 or 1956. The pro- 
jection is checked by noting where the straight-line increases from 
1934 to 1940 would carry the total enrollment by 1956. The curve of 
projected enrollments lies above that because of the load of veteran 
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An Approach to Social Technology 
Davip H. DINGILIAN 


INTRODUCTION 


A SCIENTIFIC approach to the problems confronting American edu- 
cation is long overdue. 

William Fielding Ogburn’s hypothesis of cultural lag was in- 
jected into sociological discussion and educational thinking in 1922, 
Twenty-five years later we might do well to pull from the dusty 
shelves his classic book called Social Change and review briefly its 
implications for this the 20th month of the Atom Bomb. 

Briefly, Ogburn’s thesis is that vested interests, the power of tradi- 
tion, habit, social pressure and the sheer temptation to escape facing 
the unpleasant, are factors which make for inertia. Inertia in turn 
interferes with the harmonious adjustment of the factors which com- 
prise our non-material culture with the contents of our vastly ad- 
vanced material culture. This improper meshing and lack of syn- 
chronization between the two aspects of our culture results in a lag 
which in turn brings on many serious maladjustments. Maladjustments 
interfere with the normal ongoing of day-to-day minor evolutionary 
changes which facilitate the processes of adjustment. The stage is then 
set for some grand over-simplified approach to social problems. Be- 
wildered and confused, we are tempted by those who have a master 
plan which they claim to be a “wholesale and powerful control of 
the course of social evolution” (p. 364). Whether this master plan 
is of the right or left is an academic question. The important thing 
is that it is usually rigid and planned. There is a vast difference be- 
tween a planned society and a planning society. Rigidly planned pro- 
grams are incompatible with the democratic way of life and its grass 
roots consensus-making approach. They will stifle the scientific 
method. They will be a constant threat to our cherished spiritual heri- 
tage. 

The relevance of Ogburn’s thesis to the present educational scene 
is obvious. Our established institutions such as the church, the school, 
and the government comprise the bulk of our non-material culture. 
The question is: How far can they afford the “lag, fag and drag” 
which characterizes them today? We cannot ignore the challenge in- 
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herent in this question. What H. G. Wells observed to be a race 
between education and catastrophe has become a sprint. The fact 
that time is of the very essence of things has become a cliché. Cliché 
or not, we should do well to repeat the telling sentence from one of 
our contemporary columnists—he says ‘‘and by tomorrow there will 
be one day less of the golden period when there was still enough 
time.” 
THE CURRENT EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


Only smugness and unwarranted complacency would miss the dra- 
matic gap, the yawning chasm, between what goes on in our schools 
and colleges and the demands inherent in the significant trends of 
1947. In fact, a little reflection makes obvious the pre-scientific and 
pre-technological character of our educational system. 

In a recent paper which President Conant wrote for the magazine 
Science, he says: (March 21, 1947, p. 300), 


“Starting with 1,000 pupils enrolled in the fifth grade, the follow- 
ing figures show the extent to which they are reduced in each suc- 
cessive year: 


Elementary school: 


oe ee err rr ere 1,000 
CT eee eT Tee ee TE Tee en 943 
Seventh grade ............ wT 872 
gg PUERCO PPUVECET TTT TS Te Tee ee 824 
High school: 
UE sae diss tunssadeeewadcaes aie enedeee 770 
I Da i.k'g 64:5 0006000 h4 0940s eee 652 
pT Pee ere re reer Te sr 529 
ee eae renner reer irra 463 
BR «5s vuwcviakeag ain awe weed 417 
College: 
gg ETT P ET Te ECE Te Te eee er 146 
I oi vnc nue Gie erkane ene 72 


This illustration is not intended to imply that the baby is being 
thrown out with the bath. The schools and colleges have done a 
heroic job, both during and since the war. Our point is that there 
exists a hiatus in the points of progress between our social and physical 
technologies. That out of the war have come certain discoveries and 
inventions. That these are not alone on the material side. That the 
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implications to education and educators in such fields as psycho- 
somatic medicine, general semantics, psychiatry, clinical psychology, 
psychometrics, mental hygiene and psychoanalysis, to mention but 
a few, must not be missed. That the temptation to shelve new knowl- 
edge and go back to our former ways has already proven fatal to 
many who have tried it on the returning veteran. 

The veteran may complain about the lack of the opportunity of 
actually enrolling in a school or a college. That’s fine. We should 
try to meet his needs. However, our guess is that once in, he will 
do a lot of thinking about what he is exposed to. Faculty members 
working with veterans are divided in their evaluation of what the 
veteran is injecting into the teaching situation. One group of school- 
men seems annoyed. They say the veteran is so different. He asks. He 
baffles. He frustrates. Another group says that the veteran is refresh- 
ing. He challenges the stereotyped lecture. He questions the authori- 
tarian pipe-line theory of the ‘‘take it or leave it” ivory-tower brand 
of education. He is eager. He is earnest. He is mature. He is moti- 
vated. One instructor said to me “I feel sorry for the yearly crop 
of high school graduates during the next ten years. ‘How can they 
compete with the veteran?” 

We are not saying that the veteran is a new and different species. 
We are suggesting, however, that his war experiences, his travels, 
his facing death, his hours of fox-hole reflections, have given him a 
point of view which could be a real asset in helping us to re-evaluate 
ourselves honestly. 

Besides the veteran there is another group which sees us from a 
new and refreshing point of view. I am referring to the World War 
II teacher-veteran group. Their whole orientation, their methods, 
their day-to-day work output, indicate an impatience and even a hope 
that education could catch up with and possibly adopt some of the 
educational procedures which the army, navy, OSS and the marine 
corps recently developed. Especially are they aware of the value of 
personnel selection and testing. In this regard, I refer you particularly 
to the projected series of publications of the Commission on Implica- 
tions of Armed Services Educational Programs of the American 
Council on Education. 

Dr. Alonzo G. Grace has this to say about the findings of one of 
these studies: 

“What the Armed services did in the task of classifying personnel 
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and finding the right man for the right job constitutes one area 
of the investigation, with implications for aptitude testing, guidance 
and counseling, and for admission and selection policies and practices 
in schools and colleges.” 

What are these “implications”? The following is a bare outline 
of the scholarly work of Frederick B. Davis, author of a booklet, 
in the above mentioned series, entitled ‘Utilizing Human Talent.” 

It might be well to mention, in passing, that these findings are 
not new. They are principles which have been discussed and recom- 
mended by educators and psychologists for the past quarter of a 
century. What is new is that the armed services took the theories 
and applied them to actual situations and hence removed any doubts 
about the practicability of their application and use. 

Among other things Davis says: 

(1) Men and women of exceptional and specialized talent can be 

identified and trained. 

(2) Effective educational and vocational guidance can be pro- 
vided for students in schools and colleges. 

(3) Tests of aptitudes required for success in various educational 
and vocational fields can be made available. 

(4) Combinations of highly specialized aptitude tests are mc 
effective for purposes of educational and vocational guidance 
than tests of general intelligence or general learning ability. 

(5) A test of fundamental academic aptitudes can be useful in 
educational guidance. 

(6) A test of differential aptitudes and interests can be useful in 
vocational guidance. 

(7) The number of separate mental abilities that can be meas- 
ured is very large (29). 

The over-all implications of these points to me are: 

1. Whereas we have in some degree had a national program of 
conservation for rags, timber, scrap iron, oils, grease and fats, 
we have not had any scientific program for conserving human 
resources. 

2. Classification of men and women purely on the basis of merit 
and community welfare is an imperative of a society which 
wishes to become more and more democratic. 

3. The present admissions policies of schools and colleges can 
well bear a scrutinization and re-evaluation to the end that some 
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form of systematic nationwide pattern, drawing on the latest 
knowledge from such units as will be briefly described later in 
this paper, is gradually incorporated into our over-all educa- 
tional programs. 

4, The guidance centers, now rendering such a critically needed 
service only to veterans, should be incorporated into school 
systems and colleges. This will enable every high school student, 
during his last semester and every high school graduate, prior 
to taking his next vocational or educational step, to have an 
opportunity to inventory his interests, aptitudes, achievements, 
and personality. Our guess is that such an inventory will consid- 
erably alter the present fact that the average high school graduate 
now spends ten years on 14 different jobs before he settles 
down to the business of family living and citizenship. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to detail the inadequacies 
of what we have now in the way of an educational menu. Our job is 
to touch briefly on the possibilities of the newer techniques. The sug- 
gestion that this conference would lend a hospitable ear to the topic 
“A testing program as a supplement to or even a substitute for the 
present admissions policies,” stirred a good deal of hope in our hearts. 

What a milestone would it be for education if this Conference 
would lend its excellent professional reputation, say, in co-operation 
with such a commission as that headed by Dr. Thomas Barrows of 
the American Council on Education, in jointly sponsoring a careful 
study of the data which is bulging in the files of one or two of the 
large guidance centers now doing this pioneering work! 

Let us have a hurried glance at what goes on in one of the 368 
such centers in the country today. 


COUNSELING: EDUCATIONAL, VOCATIONAL AND PERSONAL 


The Los Angeles Board of Education and the Superintendent's 
Office, in co-operation with the Veterans Administration showed 
great vision and foresight in anticipating a need and thereby setting 
up what has come to be one of the largest guidance centers in 
America. It was seen that any educational program, particularly the 
opportunities guaranteed the veteran under the G.I. Bill, must operate 
in terms of understanding individual needs. This has meant the 
clinical approach. Los Angeles now ha3, housed on the City College 
Campus, but serving the entire metropolitan area, a counseling office, 
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with a staff consisting of a Supervisor, 28 counselors, 14 psychologists 
and 22 clerks, equipped to do a thorough and professional job of 
rendering a service which is available to any veteran who walks in and 
asks for it. 

Asks for it? Let the following figures speak for themselves. Since 
the opening of the office on August 1, 1945, a total of 18,000 indi- 
viduals have been served. 


(a) 


(b) 


VOCATIONAL INVENTORY 


Nearly 9,000 have had a complete vocational inventory. This 
means a program of 5 to 9 hours of testing the client’s interests, 
aptitudes, capacity, and personality. It means three to five 
hours of counseling, test interpretation and the careful study- 
ing of up-to-date vocational information literature. It means 
using the data on each client so as to have three to five ob- 
jectives which may be pursued in school, college, on-the-job 
training or an apprenticeship. It means, finally, providing op- 
portunities in the area in which the veteran will pursue his 
objective. 


PERSONAL COUNSELING 


A recent assignment to the center of a Personal Counselor 
has been most fruitful. It has been an outlet for emotionally 
disturbed clients. The opportunity to verbalize and thereby 
gain insights to personal problems which have thus far inter- 
fered with an all-out attack on a life objective is being wel- 
comed by the clients. In four months, the Personal Counselor 
has spent 382 hours with clients in this very important aspect 
of the center’s services. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT TEST 


(c) Nearly 10,000 General Educational Development Tests have 


been administered by our Center. In a contractual relationship 
with the Veterans’ Testing Service of the American Council on 
Education and carefully supervised by them, the Guidance 
Center has assisted these men and women by increasing their 
understanding of their privileges under the G.I. Bill. They 
appreciate, immensely, the chance to have a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent by way of this ten hour battery of five 
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tests. If they pass with the necessary average, they do not have 
to go back to an immature adolescent environment. 

(d) All in all, the 18,000 persons have, on an average of 2.5 
visits per person, received a grand total of nearly 39,000 
services in the areas of vocational, educational, or personal 
counseling. 

It might be of interest to summarize briefly a few of the significant 
outcomes of several very modest studies of the G.E.D. tests, conducted 
under circumstances involving considerable pressure. 

(1) A study made in January 1946 of 3,000 veterans selected 
at random from 7,000 referrals showed the following interesting 
facts regarding the G.E.D.: 


(a) 86% passed the high school battery and 14% failed it. 

(b) A breakdown of those who passed it by school grades pre- 
viously completed showed: 8th grade—90% passed; 9th 
grade—69% passed; 10th grade—91% passed; 11th grade— 
82%; and 12th grade 100% passed. 


(2) A study of 550 veterans completing the G.E.D. battery dur- 
ing the months of January and February 1947 showed 21% who 
had failed. This shows a rise in the failure percentage. 

(3) The next study was made for the purpose of obtaining the 
breakdown of the failures in the individual tests of the G.E.D. 
Battery. It covered the folders of 3,665 veterans who had specifically 
called the office to request that their scores be sent to their previous 
high schools. A breakdown of the failures on the five individual tests 
of the battery showed: 


oo ra 338 Below standard score of 35 ....... 9.2% 
Test 2 Social Studies ........ 51 Below standard score of 35 ....... 1.4% 
Test 3 Natural Sciences ...... 66 Below standard score of 35 ....... 1.8% 
Test 4 Literary Materials .... 57 Below standard score of 35 ....... 1.6% 
Test 5 Mathematics ......... 106 Below standard score of 35 ....... 2.9% 
ara eho RN operate 602 Below standard score of 45 ..... 16.43% 


(4) Ina small study comprised of three groups: (a) 145 veterans 
who had entered City College by way of the G.E.D. (b) 175 
veterans who entered City College by way of a high school diploma, 
and (c) 169 non-veterans who also had entered with a high school 
diploma, we found the following facts: 
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A. (1) Veterans who entered by way of the G.E.D. made a grade 
point average of 1.19. 

(2) Veterans who entered by way of a diploma made an 
average of 1.34. 

(3) Non-veterans also entering by way of a diploma made a 
grade point average of 1.25. 

B. (1) In this group were 37 G.E.D. veterans and 48 diploma 

veterans who had also had a complete vocational inventory. 
The range of grades completed by these veterans was 8th 
through 12th. 

(2) The remaining number in this group was comprised of 
104 G.E.D. veterans and 128 diploma veterans who had 
not had a vocational inventory. 

(3) The grade point average of these two veteran groups with 
essentially the same background is as follows: G.E.D. 
veterans who had received advisement made 1.28; those 
who had not received advisement made 1.14. Diploma 
veterans who had received vocational counseling made 
1.41 in contrast to the 1.09 average of diploma veterans 
who had not received vocational counseling. 

Despite the small numbers involved, it is safe to say that: (1) 
G.E.D. veterans, even though lacking in recent academic preparation 
through the 12th grade, did almost as well as those who had finished 
the 12th grade. (2) Those who had received advisement, despite the 
fact that they may have had only an 8th through 11th grade academic 
background, surpassed the grade point average of the high school 
graduates. 

(5) The next study was made in December 1946 and covered 
478 cases. Our purpose was to obtain information about the relation- 
ship, if any, between what the veteran had in the way of an objective 
prior to as well as during his service and the objectives which he 
chose as a result of advisement. It was found that: 

(a) Clients’ pre-war experiences as compared with their chosen 

objectives as a result of advisement showed: 
4.2% chose a related objective 

64.0% chose an unrelated objective 
31.8% data incomplete or ‘‘student”’ 

(b) Clients’ military experiences as compared with their chosen 

objectives, after advisement, showed: 
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4.8% chose a related objective 
63.4% chose an unrelated objective 
31.8% data incomplete or “student” 
(c) Clients’ pre-war and service experiences compared with their 
chosen objectives after advisement showed: 
3.5% chose a related objective 
51.2% chose an unrelated objective 
45.3% data incomplete or ‘‘student” 

(6) A brief study covering 250 cases of veterans advised at our 
East Los Angeles Junior College Branch shows the job objective 
choices of veterans counseled. The breakdown is by D.O.T. classifica- 
tions. 

The classification: 


T % 

0—Professional, semi-professional, and managerial ...... 1) ree 46.8 
jee Galo lr les. | he ee ea eee 6) nee 12.4 
S-EITIEE COTUGUIIES once cccccccesccecccovccveseses  .sceexs 4.0 
3—Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred ........... es 1.6 
ce er Serr rere Tre rt errr res arr 30.4 
Sy PS TS, ee ee ere roe Sree ae ROE Aeris 4.0 
eer errr Tre ON ccewae 0.0 
PEGA INO COMEIRVANIDINO oo. .6: 55:55:66 saro e106 os oe wisiclors Siessio BH hcoaestercs 0.8 
250 100.0 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We should accent the following points during our deliberation 
and discussion. I hope that perhaps we will even take some action. 
(1) The lag between the educational needs of 1947 and our in- 
stitutional ability to fulfill these needs is critical. Each day 
of the traditional and habitual approach is a very costly luxury 

which will not be ours for long. 

(2) World War II has brought forth new and sharpened tech- 
niques and procedures in the non-material areas of our cul- 
ture. They have immediate and urgent implications for adop- 
tion. These must be incorporated into our regular peacetime 
approach to the needs of education. 

(3) Present admissions policies and procedures would do well to 
include data from objective tests. These would give to the 
person seeking admission a reasonable assurance that he is 
tapping his interests, aptitudes and capacity. At the same time, 
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this approach to admissions would probably cut down the cost 
and waste entailed in carrying so many students with wishes 
and hopes as their only asset. The student who has been ad- 
mitted on so many credits, earned in a certain area, with an 
academic grade point average which probably does not reflect 
his interests, aptitudes and capacities, is a very poor risk and 
a weighty burden. 

(4) The merely suggestive implications of the six small studies 
quoted in this brief paper, even though taken with caution, 
warrant a well-sponsored study which would tap the bulging 
files of Guidance Centers now pioneering in an area so full 
of implications for the future of education. 

(5) The prevalence of so many smelly ideologies contending for 
our souls is an index of the lack of a calm, scientific, non- 
authoritarian approach to our current problems. 

(6) You and I, to be worthy of the recent sacrifices made by free 
men, have no other course than to accept as our over-all basic 
objective, the proper evaluation and use of our most cherished 
resource—the human personality—to the end that it may 
achieve a more functional citizenship for our democracy. 

The veteran is reaching out to educators. He is giving us a chance 
and a challenge. He is throwing the spotlight on an area which, to you 
and to me, should be fundamental to all other areas or human institu- 
tions, namely, education. 

Educators must facilitate the making of the needed adjustments of 
the coming peace. Such adjustments can lead us out of the darkness 
and confusion of the tunnel in which mankind finds itself. It can 
lead to light, social vitamins, more energy for the individual and 
pethaps sanity for our times. 

We must achieve these goals as persons in the spirit of Americans, 
as families, communities and as a nation. We must be reborn into 
a greater love of the rights, duties, and virtues of human beings. 
Such is the road to maturity. Such is the path to the goals set up by 
our forefathers. Such is the winding, precarious journey ahead of us. 
Such is the achievement which must be ours if we are to be able to say 
with Lincoln that those who paid the supreme sacrifice “shall not 
have died in vain.” 











China’s Universities in War and Peace 
MAURICE VOTAW 


HORTLY after the Chinese-Japanese war started in 1937, I was 
S asked by the Chinese Government to come as one of their ad- 
visers. With the Government I retreated westward to Chungking, 
some 1500 miles up the Yangtze River from Shanghai. I was on 
a one year’s leave of absence from St. John’s University; but actually 
I stayed in Chungking something over seven years. I returned with 
the government to Nanking a year ago, and in the middle of Janu- 
ary came to America. 

Although I have not been actively engaged in university work 
in China now for more than eight years, I can’t get away from it, 
because I am constantly besieged, as I was all through the war years 
in Chungking, by Chinese students wishing to come to study in 
America and asking me various questions, such as: Which is the best 
university for them to attend for the particular subjects in which 
they are interested? Will I please recommend them to that university, 
either for a scholarship or to pay their own way? (They all seem to 
have the idea that scholarships flow like mountain streams in every 
university and college in America.) And will I please persuade the 
American university authorities to take them in? 

During wartime, it was extremely difficult for students from China 
to get to America to study. We were entirely blockaded and the only 
way to get out of China was to fly over the hump to Calcutta. The 
Chinese Government did not want its students going abroad; they 
wanted them to help in the war work; space in airplanes was un- 
procurable, so there were not many students who came to America 
to study during the war. 

Ever since the war ended, I know that some of you have been 
flooded with Chinese students, and you perhaps reflected back to 
Chinese students you had had in earlier years and wondered with 
dismay whether your previous impressions were absolutely wrong or 
whether there had been changes in the calibre of Chinese students 
coming to study abroad today. 

I think first of all I would better give you a short résumé of 
education in China. As you know, the state of literacy is extremely 
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low. I doubt very much if more than 20 to 25 per cent of the people 
in China may be called literate. This means that in the primary 
schools, the higher primary and the middle school (which is equiva- 
lent to our junior and senior high school), and the university the 
people who are ever able to get up to collegiate rank are really very, 
very few in number and, on the whole, should be better prepared 
than most of the students who came to the colleges in America before 
the war. 

The real development of ancient Chinese education was, of course, 
through private tutors. Imperial examinations were given at various 
cities, such as Peking and Nanking. A candidate was locked up 
in an examination cell and given essays to write; and perhaps he 
would afterward be told he was a scholar or a student. Sometimes 
it depended—in fact, to a very large extent it depended—on how 
much money his family could hand over to the imperial examination 
readers. So that there were very few—in fact, no formal educational 
institutions until foreign universities began to be established in 
China, and that did not happen until about 70 years ago. Most of 
the foreign universities in China are American operated, a few are 
British operated, but people from other countries co- en in some 
of these universities. 

There was a very rapid development of higher education in China 
from the early twenties, when Dr. John Dewey from Columbia 
University came out and attempted to evolve some set of standards 
for the Chinese educational system. After the Northern expedition 
of Chiang Kai-shek in 1926 and 1927 and the establishment of the 
National Government, with its capital in Nanking, attempts were 
made to organize a great many more national and provincial uni- 
versities. 

Previous to that time, the only schools in China which were really 
of college rank were mission schools, the only exceptions being one 
or two engineering schools which had been started with the aid of 
American and British engineers, and perhaps one purely Chinese 
school in Peking. Tsing Hua College, now Tsing Hua University, 
which was founded with the remitted American share of the Boxer 
indemnity funds, did not really assume university status until around 
1928 or 1929. 

This rapid development continued from 1927 until 1937, so that 
at the time the war broke out in July, 1937, in Peking, a great many 
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of the universities in China were producing students and graduates 
who could compare favorably with the average, and even with many 
of the better universities in America. They had built up scientific 
schools of certain types; there were four or five excellent medical 
schools in China, whose graduates were admitted for specialization 
to medical schools in America. There were two or three engineering 
schools that produced satisfactory students. But by and large, the 
Chinese who came to America to study, as many of you know, 
wanted to study political science and economics, except that most 
of the students who came to the University of Missouri wanted to 
study journalism. Journalism is my own particular field, and my 
chief work with the Chinese Government is with the Chinese Ministry 
of Information. 

By November 12, 1937, the Japanese had taken Shanghai and 
the Shanghai area. Of the 13 universities in Shanghai at the begin- 
ning of the war, only two were still operating that autumn, and those 
two not on their own campuses. One was St. John’s University and the 
other was the University of Shanghai, both American-endowed univer- 
sities. The University of Shanghai campus was occupied by the Japanese 
and St. John’s University campus by a battalion of British troops. We 
were in the British defense sector, but the Japanese insisted on firing 
over the campus at the Chinese on the other side of us, because our 
campus is on a peninsula bounded by a very large creek, really a 
river, and their bombing planes would start their dive bombs right 
over our campus, aimed at a railroad line 150 yards away across 
the creek. Naturally, we could not operate on the campus. But we 
rented a big office building in the center of the International Settle- 
ment and St. John’s and the University of Shanghai and Soochow 
University—Soochow had been occupied by the Japanese—and Hang- 
chow Christian College all united into what was called the Asso- 
ciated Christian Colleges. But the largest of the Chinese universities 
were bombed and destroyed by the Japanese: Fuhtan University; 
Ta Hsia (Great China); Kwang Hua University were leveled to 
the ground. The University of the Ministry of Communications was 
not destroyed but the Japanese moved in. The Salvation Army had a 
camp of some 10,000 refugees. The Japanese moved in, pushed all 
of the refugees and the Salvation Army out and moved their own 
Japanese college into those buildings. And so it went all up the 
Yangtze valley, and in Peking and Canton and Foochow; all over 
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what you might call East China, along the seaboard, the universities 
had to migrate. 

In 1937, there were 108 universities, independent colleges and 
technical colleges in China, but by December of 1937, there were 
only 91 left. The others had been destroyed by the Japanese. Many of 
those that had been destroyed moved; that is, the faculty and stu- 
dents walked overland. I have no time to go into any explanation 
of the treks into the interior. Others were able to move by small 
boats, or by steamers on the Yangtze, so that each year after that the 
number of universities which could operate increased until at the 
present time there are operating in China approximately 133 institu- 
tions of collegiate rank. 

When these universities moved to the interior, they moved with 
very little. A few of them were able to pack up some of their books, 
if they had a month’s notice that the Japanese were coming along, and 
some of their laboratory apparatus, but most of them were caught in 
the beginning maelstrom and they left for the interior with absolutely 
nothing. The Japanese, for instance, got into Tsing Hua University, 
which had been built with remitted American money, and used its 
beautiful buildings for stables and similar purposes. Probably the 
best library building of any Chinese university was that of Tsing Hua, 
but they tore out everything they possibly could except some of the 
steel shelves which were too firmly built to be destroyed. 

Many Chinese universities carried on from 1937 to 1945 with 
literally no libraries and no laboratory equipment. Not only that, but 
they lived in temporary buildings. In the case of some universities 
that moved to Shensi Province, they lived in caves and operated from 
there. They had no form of sanitation. Only a few of the universities 
near Chungking were able to build sanitation systems; only a few 
near Chungking had any kind of running water, but they did have 
electricity. Otherwise, none of the universities that had to flee to 
the interior had laboratories, libraries, electricity, water, textbooks, 
reference books, living quarters, or medical services. They had very 
little food. As a rule, in many of the institutions, the students slept 
on the floor of the classrooms between the tables, or the desks, or on 
top of the tables. They had lost textbooks; it was impossible to import 
textbooks into China. They had lost laboratory equipment; we couldn’t 
get into the interior of China any laboratory equipment, so that if 
you find any Chinese students whose education was entirely in the 
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interior during the war, who nevertheless are able to compete with 
the American students and to keep up to their standards, you should 
realize they are remarkable. 

The chief drawback, I think, that you will be finding is their in- 
ability to use the English language. This will surprise you, because 
of the fact that the English language was the language spoken by the 
best of the Chinese students who had been educated in Shanghai and 
Peking and Nanking and Canton. But when these universities moved 
to the interior, their English-speaking teachers, if they were Chinese, 
were so poorly paid that many of them had to go into other occupa- 
tions. Likewise, the government needed English-speaking people, 
particularly after 1941, to work as liaison men with the American 
armed forces and American technical advisers and other advisers in 
China, so that the study of the English language was very skimpy 
in almost all of the universities in what we call free China during 
the war. 

In Shanghai, St. John’s University was able to continue throughout 
the war. The acting President of St. John’s went to Chungking and 
asked the Minister of Information, ““What shall I do?” 

He said, “You go back to Shanghai and keep your university 
running and out of the hands of the Japanese.” 

The Japanese and the puppet government tried on many occa- 
Sions to suggest that we register with them, but St. John’s, being 
an Episcopal university, was very conservative, and the St. John’s 
University authorities had never believed from the establishment of 
the National Government in 1927 until the war began in-1937, that 
the National Government was a permanent government. It did not 
have a long enough history. You see, from the time of the revolution 
in 1911 until 1926, China was ruled by a whole succession of war 
lords. There would be a new government in some provinces two or 
three times a year. Each provincial governor was in entire charge, 
so that St. John’s had not registered with the National Government. 
Therefore, each time the Japanese and the puppet said, ““You should 
register with us,” we could say, ‘But we never registered with the 
Chungking Government. Why should we register with you?”’ And 
the Japanese would think of that for a while and apparently decide, 
“Well, perhaps there is no reason.” 

The Japanese never once set out to look for anti-Japanese books 
in the University library. Actually, anything in the nature of criticism 
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of Japan or any books on Communism had been taken out of the 
University library and buried in tin-lined boxes under the corridor 
floor of one of the University dormitories; so if they had come, 
they wouldn’t have found any anti-Japanese books. Thus St. John’s 
University was able to continue, and for the first ten months after 
Pearl Harbor, the Japanese allowed the American and British mem- 
bers of the faculty to continue their teaching. Then they were all 
ut in internment camps, but meanwhile a great many former Chinese 
officials, who had been caught in Shanghai, found refuge by teaching at 
St. John’s. Men who had been Chinese ministers and, in one case, an 
ambassador abroad, who had been educated in America and England 
and who spoke perfect English, joined the faculty and were able to 
continue the high standard of English at St. John’s all through the 
war. This will explain the discrepancy between the English of a 
student who has been graduated from St. John’s University and 
another one who has been graduated, say, at National Wuhan Uni- 
versity. 

The universities are moving back to their original sites, but when 
you receive a letter of application for admission from a student, you 
will probably time after time be told, ““We have asked our university 
to send you a copy of our scholastic record as soon as they can find it,” 
or “If they can find it, it will be sent.” 

Many of the students who are planning to come to America now 
are students who have worked in war work of some sort all through 
the war. They are 34, 36, 38. Most of the students, unless they have 
been graduated within the last year or two, are married; many have 
families. I know, for example, two students who are coming to do 
graduate work in journalism at Missouri, one of whom is a woman. 
One of them has two children and the other has three. She will leave 
her husband and children in China and he will leave his wife and 
children. They are older; they are more serious. At the same time, 
these students have never been in America; most of them have never 
associated with Americans except some of the men were interpreters 
with the American armed forces during the war, and the English they 
learned from the Air Corps people with whom they chiefly asso- 
ciated might startle some of their instructors in American universities. 
Also, the American Army trained several Chinese armies with Ameri- 
can equipment, and there were two schools, the “Y” force and the 
“Z” force, in training. Some of these students are coming to America 
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to study. They have a very good knowledge of English slang and 
of American slang and they will write that in any kind of paper that 
you ask them to write. 

The trouble with Chinese universities now is the tremendous post- 
war problem of the high cost of living; the fact that they cannot 
afford to buy, even if they could get from America, the needed 
laboratory equipment and books to rebuild their libraries. They can- 
not afford to buy American printed textbooks. A textbook in engi- 
neering sells nowadays for perhaps eight dollars here in America, 
Well, for one American dollar, the official rate is 12,000 Chinese 
dollars and the black market is around 20,000, and the student could 
not get the official rate. So for an $8.00 American book he would 
have to pay $160,000.00 in Chinese money. A student naturally cannot 
buy an American printed textbook. 

Then, also, the best teachers have gone to other lines of endeavor. 
They cannot keep up their families on teachers’ salaries. 

You should look very carefully for signs of tuberculosis in any 
Chinese student coming. He cannot get an American visa without 
having complete X-rays and a thorough examination for tuberculosis 
and a showing that he is free from trachoma. This is done by 
American doctors in Nanking and Shanghai; but the estimates made 
by American medical men who toured the universities in wartime 
was that there was an incidence of tuberculosis among the students 
that came to some 80 per cent. Many of them who did have lesions 
that were visible in the X-ray have, by treatment, been able to pass 
the American doctors; but if they come and try to study very hard, 
it is my personal opinion—I am not a medical man—that they may 
break down in health again. 

Many years ago a study was made which was given, I think, to all 
university registrars in America, of the relative abilities of graduates 
of universities in China to carry on work in American universities. 
Now, so far as the English language goes, and with respect to the 
library equipment and laboratory equipment, for the next few years, 
at least, you will find that the students from only two universities 
in China, both American mission universities, will be able to do the 
best work. Those are St. John’s University in Shanghai and Yenching 
University in Peking. 

The next level, if I might try to place them on a level, would 
be the Ginling College for Women in Nanking, the University of 
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Shanghai, the University of Nanking, Soochow University and Hang- 
chow Christian College, because more of the Western teachers have 
come back to those universities and everyone who comes back goes 
around his own neighborhood and begs people to give him all the 
books they can possibly find relating to any subject, to start to build 
up a library of reference books. 

From Cheeloo University in Tsinan, Shantung Province, Lingnan 
University, and West China Union University, the English will not 
be so good. West China University in Chengtu suffered no loss what- 
ever during the war, except that their foreign faculty members, 
British, Canadian and American, had to live such lives of deprivation 
that they could not last out to the end of the war. Many of them had 
to be sent home across the hump by American army planes because 
of physical disabilities incurred, simply because they didn’t get 
enough to eat. So that the standard of West China was greatly 
reduced; moreover, West China University, at Chengtu—you see 
that is 1800 miles in the interior from Shanghai—never had a very 
high standard in English, because of the regional area from which 
the students arrived. 

Because of the fact that the national universities lost most of their 
Western teachers, their standards are not so high today as some of 
them were before the war. The best students you are likely to get 
will be from Tsing Hua University, from National Peking Univer- 
sity* (whose president was a former ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Hu Shih), and the National Wuhan University, which 
has now moved back to Wuchang, because they would be able to carry 
on good work. That is not to say that students from other purely 
Chinese national or provincial universities will not do good work. 
National Chekiang University, for instance, has a department of geog- 
raphy and a student who majors in that department can stand up with 
any geographer in any university in America, except that he could 
not do it very well in the English language. But his actual knowledge 
of geography is, I am told by geographers in America, very fine. 

One more university or school with which some of you may have 
been concerned is the Central Political Institute, or the Central Insti- 
tute of Political Science—they have changed the name once or twice. 
That is a purely party university, run by the Kuomintang Party, 








* National Peking University and National Peiping University are not the same, 
although Peking is the old name for Peiping. 
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which has been the government party. The government is in the 
process of reorganization right now, but the Central Political Insti- 
tute has several courses. It is supposed to train the young Chinese 
to take over administrative work throughout the country, to fill 
China’s diplomatic corps, to staff Chinese newspapers and so on. 
They have a journalism department, they have a diplomacy depart- 
ment, they have a department of Asten administration. (That is local 
government; a Asien is equivalent to a county in America.) Their 
standard of English at that Institute is naturally not high. They 
are forced to spend a great deal of time in the study of party prin- 
ciples, so that they do not have the best rounded education to study 
in America, If they have been graduated from the journalism depart- 
ment and have had any experience in newspaper work in China, 
then they would be qualified to work in universities in America 
offering work of that type. If they have taken a course in diplomacy 
and have worked for at least two years with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Chinese Government, then they would be qualified to 
study in America. 

If they have taken any of the other general courses, they probably 
are not qualified to be admitted to graduate schools in America. 

One more thing in closing. I see the time has gone and probably 
some of you may have burning questions you would like to ask me. 
That is this: You registrars will find two types of students wanting 
to come. The Chinese Government ruling is that no undergraduates 
are to go abroad to study, only graduates of registered universities and 
colleges are to study abroad. Every student, whether on a government 
scholarship or not, is supposed to take an examination before he is 
allowed to come abroad to study, after he has been graduated from a 
college. 

On the other hand, there are a great many Chinese who want to 
come abroad to complete their undergraduate work, or they have 
relatives or friends in America who secute admission for them to the 
freshman year of colleges. Some of them are excellent students. The 
Ministry of Education cannot officially ask the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to give a passport to any student who does not hold a bachelor's 
degree. What often happens is that they apply at the Ministry and 
the Minister of Education sends them to me for an interview. If 
I will write a letter saying that I consider them qualified to study in 
America then the Minister writes a letter—also unofficial—to the 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs saying that he personally has no objection 
to such and such a student’s going abroad. 

There is one Chinese girl who is now studying in Lake Erie Col- 
lege at Painesville, Ohio, for whom I wrote such a letter, and I am 
sure that she is doing exceptionally well in her freshman class. There 
is another Chinese girl at Wellesley, and there is a boy at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. But if you stick strictly to the 
Chinese Government ruling, only graduates can come abroad. But 
the undergraduate who has English ability and who has the knowl- 
edge of subjects required for entrance to American universities will 
be a much better representative of China in America and then, after 
his four years of study in America, a representative of America back 
in China. That ruling should be changed. I am willing, therefore, to 
go around the back door to get such students to America, largely 
because of the fact that I feel America’s Western borders are no 
longer the Hawaiian Islands, but the coast of China. 








The Teacher Shortage in Higher Education 
Ray C. MAUL 


HE TOPIC ‘““Teacher Shortage in Higher Education’ holds so 
| ete puzzling questions that it may be approached in numerous 
ways. As an introduction I wish to review briefly a study of teacher 
shortages in the elementary and high schools in the twenty-state area 
comprising the North Central Association. While the situation at 
these levels is not directly comparable to the challenging problems of 
higher institutions, there are many similarities. 

Within the past two months authorities in colleges and universities 
throughout the twenty-state area have reported the number of students 
who, in their respective institutions, during the year 1947, will 
complete courses which will entitle those students to standard certifi- 
cates as prescribed by the laws and regulations of the respective states. 
Wide variation in these requirements is immediately recognized, and 
it is also recognized that an abnormally large percentage of students 
graduating in 1947 will seek employment outside teaching despite 
the fact that they may qualify for certificates. The report of the total 
figure, however, is meaningful and becomes even more significant 
when compared with identical reports covering 1946, 1945, and 1941. 
A comparison of the report for the current year with the reports of 
one and two years ago discloses whether or not any trend is being 
established; a comparison of any one of these years with 1941, which 
may be considered a typical pre-war year, discloses the difference 
between the total production this year, last year, two years ago, and 
six years ago. We will all recall that the 1941 calendar year was 
somewhat disturbed through the exodus of men who belonged to the 
National Guard, who were subject to early draft, or who were be- 
ginning to volunteer for service with the Armed Forces. As a typical 
year, however, it is probably more representative than any earlier 
year when the production of teachers, in certain areas at least, was 
considered to be more than sufficient to meet the demands. 

Great differences exist in the extent to which the colleges have 
recovered in their production of teachers needed to staff the ele- 
mentary and high schools of the twenty-state area. At the elementary 
level practically no progress has been made. Similarly, in certain high 
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school teaching fields little progress has been made, while in other 
high school teaching fields the shortage of candidates holding standard 
certificates bids fair to vanish almost overnight. The study shows that 
1947 will see the production of less than one-half as many elementary 
teachers as did the year 1941. When we recognize that, except for a 
few states, the required level of preparation for elementary teachers 
in America was extremely low, we become even more apprehensive 
about the future of our elementary schools. It is evident that the 
people of America have reconciled themselves in large measure to the 
employment of elementary teachers who have little or no formal 
preparation for their intricate tasks. To regain former standards and 
to move to higher levels of required preparation for the elementary 
teacher is perhaps the most critical task of the public school leaders, 
college authorities, and interested citizens of today. Not only must 
the 100,000 or more holders of emergency certificates be replaced 
by those who can qualify for standard licenses, but the requirements 
for admission to elementary teaching must, in the majority of the 
states, undergo a profound upgrading before the youth of America 
can gain assurance of satisfactory training during the early pre- 
adolescent years. 

The high school field, when regarded as a whole, shows that 1947 
will see the production of three-fourths as many teachers as were 
produced in 1941. This compares with less than two-thirds as many 
produced a year ago and less than one-half as many two years ago. 
In other words, while the production of elementary teachers remains 
unchanged, there are many indications of rapid improvement at the 
high school level. Perhaps the most challenging part of this en- 
couragement, however, lies in the fact that the improvement is not 
uniform throughout the range of subject-matter fields of the high 
school curriculum. We observe, for example, a tremendous concen- 
tration of young men in training in physical education. This can be 
readily explained, of course, by the great emphasis placed upon physi- 
cal training throughout all branches of the armed services. Not 
merely hundreds, but thousands of young men have returned to 
civilian life with an interest in this particular occupation which did not 
characterize their vocational ambitions before entry into service. But 
for one mitigating circumstance, the problem of oversupply could 
and perhaps would arise to confound educational leaders before they 
have enjoyed reasonable opportunity to consolidate their efforts to 
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professionalize teaching. This helpful circumstance is that many state 
departments of education are now, for the first time, realizing the very 
real importance of a program of instruction in health and physical 
education throughout elementary and high schools. Increased require- 
ments for such instruction will provide for the consumption by the 
public schools of a greatly increased number of current trainees in 
this field. Even so, the danger is quite real that we shall produce within 
the next two or three years a number of young men certified in physi- 
cal education far beyond the possibilities of the public schools to 
absorb. Again, in social science, which has been the traditionally over- 
crowded field, we should note with concern the great concentration 
of current trainees. 

At the other extreme, perhaps, are the fields of home economics 
and art. The current situation does not seem to have challenged any 
considerable number of college students to anticipate teaching in these 
fields. 

The high school field probably presenting the greatest factor of un- 
certainty is that of the sciences combined with mathematics. Almost 
every college in America is now overloaded with engineering or pre- 
engineering students. Thousands of men while serving with the 
Armed Forces fell under the spell of that mystic word “engineer” and 
resolved to do something about it upon return to civilian life, quite 
without regard to a background conducive to successful study in this 
field. Almost every college today is offering accelerated high school 
courses in basic mathematics for those who, when they were regular 
high school students, were not attracted to this subject. 

It is an open question, of course, as to the number and percentage 
of these pre-engineers who will enter and who can be retained in 
engineering schools. It is equally uncertain as to the number and 
percentage of the unsuccessful ones who will pursue courses in either 
the sciences or mathematics, or both, sufficiently far to qualify for the 
teaching of these subjects at the high school level. 

At the beginning of this paper I expressed my uncertainty as to the 
extent to which teacher shortages in the elementary and high school 
could be compared with shortages at the colleges and university level. 
The facts just presented seem to justify, however, one strong con- 
viction. It is that, in the preparation of teachers for service at any 
level, little or no thought has been given to the enormous problem 
of counseling with students at the time of entrance and during the 
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early periods of training to the end that they direct their efforts and 
resources into channels indicated by their aptitudes, interests, and 
opportunities. Intelligent counseling at both the college and high 
school levels, in other words, is a field of real shortage in staff 
ersonnel. 

Another factor revealed in the twenty-state North Central Associa- 
tion study, and one of which all of us have long been aware, but a 
challenge which perhaps no educational authority has seriously ac- 
cepted, is the attempt to measure the anticipated demand. The study 
just cited above was entitled ‘Supply of and Demand for Teachers.” 
Many similar studies have inquired into the number of available 
qualified teachers for appointment, but nowhere in America (I fear) 
has anyone seriously undertaken the task of determining in advance 
the anticipated demands or needs throughout the nation. If business, 
to which we turn for financial support of education at all levels, 
would operate as we have done, it could scarcely hope to achieve 
success. No thoughtful businessman or corporation, for example, 
would buy land, erect buildings, install machinery, employ labor, and 
purchase raw materials without having conducted a scientific survey of 
the anticipated market. In the production of teachers, on the other 
hand, we have been grossly remiss in undertaking any such scientific 
investigations. It is true, of course, that this field contains many con- 
fusing and conflicting factors. This assertion, however, is hardly an 
excuse for our not having done a better job of analyzing our anticipated 
market for teachers at all levels. 

Many educational leaders are even now fearful that the recently 
awakened interest of the public, as evidenced by the rapid increase in 
salaries, may boomerang if we do not organize and direct our efforts 
more efficiently into channels of production as specifically needed. 
Let me return to the elementary field for perhaps the most striking 
illustration. Today something like ten per cent of all public school 
teachers (and nearer twenty per cent of all elementary teachers) are 
working on sub-standard licenses. Although some are excellent 
teachers, it is fair to condemn the vast majority as people lacking 
vision and unappreciative of the opportunity to create lasting attitudes 
in the minds of children toward the vital problems of today. At the 
same time, these inefficient workers (whom I am confident you and 
I do not wish to defend as regards their competence) are receiving 
salaries today which are far beyond the earning capacity they would 
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have in any other field. Many youngsters just out of high school are 
now receiving really attractive salaries, and the anticipated sixteen 
per cent increase next year throughout the North Central area indi- 
cates the readiness of the public, in ever-widening circles, to support 
teaching in a more substantial manner. The threat may well be, then, 
that the public is now or soon will be actually paying for more than 
it receives in terms of effective classroom service. Should the public 
become more critical (as it may well do) concerning the quality of 
work being done by hundreds of thousands of these teachers, our 
entire salary structure might well be damaged beyond repair for 
another decade. What I am trying to say, candidly, is that the challenge 
is squarely before us to give service for the salaries now being tre- 
ceived. 


I, SOME FEATURES OF THE PRESENT SHORTAGE AND PROSPECTIVE 
DEMAND AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


The foregoing has been an extended introduction, but I hope it 
throws light upon my topic. It is impossible to present more than a 
few of the many factors involved in “Teacher Shortage in Higher 
Education,” but I ask your indulgence in considering the following: 

1. College Enrollments—Present and Anticipated. It is trite to say 
that the needed number of college teachers is dictated by enrollments. 
During the past two years we have come from an all-time modern 
low to well over two million college enrollees. A combination of 
recent estimates points to an enrollment of 2,500,000 in September, 
1948; 2,700,000 in September, 1950; 2,900,000 in September, 1952; 
and three million in September, 1959. Many estimates widely pub- 
lished ate more optimistic, but it seems fair to assume that these 
anticipated enrollments may be achieved. 

2. Student-Teacher Ratio. Total college enrollment does not indi- 
cate the true problem, unless we recognize some standard in ratio of 
students to teachers. For the past forty years a ten to one ratio has 
been generally assumed as a satisfactory one. This ratio dropped pre- 
cipitately, during the war but has now risen alarmingly. We may 
accept as ‘‘desirable’” this pre-war standard, or we may agree upon 
a “minimum” of fourteen to one, or we may e en recognize the 
existing ‘““emergency” ratio which is sixteen or even more to one. 
Our indicated need of staff members to meet anticipated future en- 
rollments can be stated in any of these terms. Let us assume an 
ambition to return to the former standard designated as ‘‘desirable.” 
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In addition to the present shortage of ten or more thousand college 
staff members we should need 67,000 new full-time staff members in 
September, 1948; 89,000 in September, 1950; and 140,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1959. If we omit the ‘“‘minimum’’ standards as defined above 
and content ourselves with the existing “emergency” standard, we 
face the need for 28,000 new full-time staff members in September, 
1948; 64,000 in September, 1950; and 84,000 in September, 1959. 
These figures indicate something of the task facing our sources of 
production of college teachers. 

3. Production of Doctoral Candidates. During the decade 1930-40 
something like 34,000 university graduates received the Ph.D. or 
Ed.D. An annual average of 1,352 of these persons holding doctor's 
degrees entered teaching; the maximum in any one year of the 
decade was 2,116 doctor’s degree holders entering teaching. Certain 
studies not covering exactly the same period show that considerably 
more than one-half of all persons receiving doctoral degrees enter 
teaching. The fact that we are now 10,000 staff members short and 
that we will need from 28,000 to 67,000 more new staff members in 
September, 1948, shows that we cannot hope to achieve higher 
standards for college instructors in the discernible future. The figures 
show clearly that the standard for college teaching has suffered 
tragically. Not only is it impossible for us to assume that the college 
teachers of the near future will hold the doctor’s degree, it is even 
impossible to be certain that we can maintain any standards whatever 
at the college level. A review of existing conditions in the institutions 
you represent would show that very many now in instructional service 
have little or no qualifications for such tasks. 

4, Vital Areas of Instruction to be Expanded. 1 need not remind 
you that the existing shortage of teaching personnel sharply curtails 
the curricular offerings of any educational institution, either secondary 
or higher. Much evidence has been assembled that our high school 
programs were greatly handicapped the past few years through lack 
of teaching personnel in certain fields which were dropped entirely 
from the curriculum. If we look into the future of college service, 
however, we are confronted with a task of entirely new proportions. 
If colleges of tomorrow are to meet the new and increasingly complex 
problems of society, they must prepare to give instruction in numerous 
fields in addition to their present efforts. Prominent among these is 
the field of general education. 

Since the close of hostilities all educational institutions have been 
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challenged to rethink their philosophies, to redesign their programs, 
and to reorganize many individual courses. Prominent in this work 
has been the challenge in the area of general education. Hardly a 
college is represented in this room today whose staff has not addressed 
itself seriously to this problem. Most of us represent institutions which 
have been influenced (either pro or con) by the “Harvard Report.” 
We are all becoming more sensitive to the demand that the millions 
of college students coming to us be given something of an enduring 
nature which is universal in its contribution to human living. This 
general education, whatever it is, certainly does not fall into the 
rigid pattern of our departmental organization of college offerings. 
Certainly, also, we have few if any staff members prepared to go for- 
ward with instruction in this area to say nothing of the evolution of 
the philosophies underlying it or the development of techniques of 
instructional procedure. 

Again, such fields as labor relations, new types of business adminis- 
tration, new services in the area of social work, international govern- 
ment, clinical psychology, adult education, and industrial plant edu- 
cation sharpen the focus of the challenge to prepare college staff 
members to give new types of service which human living of to- 
morrow will demand. Actually, we have no way of scientifically 
measuring the extent of this task in terms of numbers of college 
teachers required; we can only recognize that it is a pertinent factor in 
teacher shortage in higher education. 

5. Unbalanced Demands in Levels of Instruction. The preceding 
paragraph has focused attention indirectly upon a task at the junior 
college level which must inescapably become larger and larger. If 
our expanded efforts in general education are to become vital, this 
work must be staffed by our top-level instructors. It cannot be 
relegated to the poorly prepared, such as are now carrying a dispro- 
portionate part of the junior college load in many institutions. I 
think you will agree that there is now a tendency for our professors 
and associate professors to concentrate their efforts in senior college 
and graduate classes. But we must staff our junior college classes, 
which, by the very nature of our physical and financial limitations, 
must continue to be large, with top-level instructors if we are to face 
squarely the demands of postwar education. The situation at the 
junior college level, where we are now attempting to serve millions 
of American youth, may well be compared with the situation at the 
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elementary school level. In other words, we must be alert against the 
very real possibility that the public, now expressing almost blind faith 
in higher education, become disillusioned through gross inefficiency 
on our part at the junior college level. It is not impossible to believe 
that we might lose, through our own inefficiency here, much of the 
public support of which we are just now the beneficiary. 

6. Competition among Institutions. A final feature I have time to 
emphasize in the present shortage and prospective demand draws our 
attention to one more important problem. Higher education in 
America was built on and, we are pleased to believe, retains its virility 
and dynamic power by virtue of the existence of a wide range of 
types and sizes of institutions. In other words, American democracy 
thrives upon diversity at the college level. Many of our smaller 
institutions are now financially handicapped, however, and are sustain- 
ing critical losses through the drawing off of their staff members by 
the larger and, in general, better financed institutions. The concen- 
tration of our now inadequate college personnel in fewer and fewer 
institutions may well present a serious threat to the well-balanced 
future development of higher education in America. 


II. SOME PROBLEMS IN MEETING THE DEMAND 


If I could bring to you some proposed solutions for the problems 
suggested above, my contribution would indeed be meaningful. I can 
do no more, however, than to point directly, I hope, to some of the 
questions which involve you and me in our present positions in col- 
leges and universities. In some instances we can assume a more 
aggressive role in seeking answers to the following questions. 

1. What Kind of College Teacher Do We Want? An outstanding 
American authority has recently said, ‘“The best teaching now going on 
in colleges and universities must become better if the needs of the 
future are to be met. The typical teaching of today must be almost 
revolutionized.’’ This statement succinctly points up our question. 
Just now we know that many staff members quite unqualified for 
their tasks are in college teaching service. In our frantic attempt to 
replace them and also to build up available personnel to meet the 
demands of increased enrollments mentioned above, are we in danger 
of recruiting mediocrity and thus placing college teaching under a 
long-range handicap? Possibly an example exists at the elementary 
level. We have noted that 100,000 inadequately prepared elementary 
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teachers hold emergency certificates. There is a growing belief among 
public school and state department authorities that the term 
“emergency” should not be eliminated in too great haste. It may be 
prudent, they are saying, to retain this classification and to include in 
it the elementary teachers who now have or can qualify for standard 
certificates in those states where the standard is woefully low. For 
example, in Kansas we issue a standard elementary certificate on thirty 
semester hours of work. Might it not be better to consider the recipi- 
ents of such certificate in the “emergency” class? In so doing, the in- 
ference is clear that their certificates not only automatically expire 
but that they must add to their professional training before receiving 
another emergency certificate. This general principle, if applied at the 
college level, even though we do not require formal certification for 
college teaching, might tend to stabilize our efforts and thus permit 
us to build more soundly for improvement in the quality of incoming 
college teachers. 

Again, we are challenged to define more clearly the desired qualities 
which new staff members should possess. Prominent among these 
factors, I suggest, is a genuine disposition on the part of the candidate 
to work for the improvement of society. The college teacher of to- 
morrow must not only be thoroughly trained in his subject and the 
master of scientific teaching techniques; he must also be sensitive to the 
social situation which is the very essence of teaching. In this problem 
of recruitment, therefore, I believe we, as college administrators, can 
contribute to needed objective thinking. 

2. For What Fields Shall We Prepare How Many College Teachers? 
Figures suggested above seem to answer the latter part of this question. 
We need to train as many as possible, but shall we go forward blindly 
and without scientific determination of the number needed in each 
type of teaching service? This would apply not only to existing assign- 
ments but to new assignments yet to be created to meet such new 

“needs as are briefly suggested above. In this area it seems to me that 
registrars can exert definite influence upon planning in the graduate 
schools. 

3. How Can Desirable Trainees Be Recruited? 1 have used the word 
“recruited” only because of its wide usage today. To me, it has an 
unsavory connotation and implies an existing reluctance upon the part 
of the person recruited. I fear many people look upon the word as an 
attempt to set up temporary inducements to overcome the distasteful 
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factors involved. In any event, I hope we may rapidly substitute the 
word “‘select.”” Actually, the challenge before us is first to select those 
individuals who give promise of success in the tremendously complex 
task of college teaching and then to exert our efforts to induce them 
to prepare for such work. Here, again, registrars can help in the 
determination of factors which point to genuine success in teaching. 

4, What Are the Essential Elements in the Preparation of the 
Successful College Teacher? This question, I believe, embodies the 
very essence of our whole problem. We have noted that the college 
teacher of tomorrow faces a greater task than has hitherto existed. 
Shaping the attitudes of all citizens is literally in the hands of our 
college instructors. They not only exert direct influence upon millions 
of college students, but, through their preparation of elementary and 
high school teachers and through their preparation of the teachers of 
elementary and high school teachers, they indirectly extend this in- 
fluence to touch every future citizen of America. If we are approaching 
an era in which the peoples of the world can work together in peace, 
we must recognize the larger and larger responsibility of the college 
teacher. He not only must work with students whose heterogeneity 
of background is greater than ever before, and whose motivations are 
more diverse, but he must also appreciate more keenly the inescapable 
fact that his teachings and his influence will extend to ever-widening 
circles in society. With this in mind, I suggest an approach to the 
preparation of college teachers drastically different from that which 
dominates most (and I fear nearly all) of our graduate schools. 

I certainly do not want to belittle the emphasis now placed upon 
research in our doctoral curriculums. Rather, I pause here to pay pro- 
found respect to the increased importance of this task and to the 
critical need for more trained research specialists. I do, however, want 
to make the point that emphasis upon research can and sometimes 
does overshadow other factors which are essential if we are to improve 
the quality of preparation for college teaching. Let me briefly suggest 
three elements of graduate school work, only one of which I feel 
receives much conscious recognition today. 

The first of these is content, which now exclusively absorbs the 
effort of the doctoral candidate. It has been facetiously said that the 
Ph.D. candidate pursues more and more intensively a finer and finer 
point until he finally achieves that enviable place of knowing all 
about nothing. Having observed college teaching for nearly two 
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decades, this facetious statement is, in my view, tinged with tragic 
reality. Many employers of teachers have told me that our poorest 
teaching is done at the highest level and that much poor teaching at 
the junior college, the high school, and even the elementary level 
reflects the pathetic patterns set at the higher level. What I mean to 
assert is that, in our insistence upon mastery of a field of knowledge, 
we have almost entirely lost sight of two other things, which I 
suggest are distinct challenges to our graduate schools. One of -these 
is professional preparation and the other is breadth of training which, 
at the junior college level, we now refer to as “general education.” 

Let us consider the second element, the professional preparation of 
the doctoral candidate. At a meeting last month in Chicago John 
Dale Russell said he believed as many as three universities are now 
doing “‘a little” in the professional preparation of Ph.D. candidates. 
We have noted above that more than one-half of all Ph.D. and Ed.D. 
recipients enter college teaching. Is it not logical, therefore, that our 
graduate schools should now set themselves squarely to the task of 
preparing these degree recipients for teaching? When visiting one 
great university recently, I was amazed to walk into a seminar of 
doctoral candidates who had been “‘in the field” doing apprentice 
teaching in college! Are we at all consistent in demanding the pro- 
fessional preparation of the elementary teacher and the high school 
teacher and then in proceeding to ignore this element in the prepara- 
tion of the college teacher? To me it is a gap which cannot be de- 
fended by graduate school authorities and, at the same time, it is an 
area in which we registrars can much more aggressively exert our 
influence. 

Third, in the efforts of our graduate schools to prepare doctoral 
candidates the fact that they are human beings and that they must 
live with other human beings in a society of increasing complexity is 
almost completely ignored. Our graduate work is not so organized as 
to promote general social understanding. Rather, it not only deliber- 
ately ignores it but definitely handicaps the candidate in following 
his natural desire to extend his studies. This is, again, a point on 
which registrars may meaningfully express themselves. 

One final point of challenge to the graduate school is to coordinate 
its efforts of preparation more directly with the needs of the con- 
sumer. I know hardly an instance in which graduate schools take 
cognizance of, or even seek to define, the factors which the employers 
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of college teachers emphasize as desirable. There is an almost complete 
lack of coordination between those who dominate our graduate school 
curriculums and those who must take the products of the graduate 
school and make of them successful college teachers. Not only are the 
desires of the employers ignored, but rarely, if ever, does the graduate 
school follow up to determine whether its product is a success or a 
failure, and for what reasons. 

After all, the problem of meeting the shortage of teachers in 
higher education is a task to which all of us must devote our best 
efforts in the years ahead. Is it not up to you and me, as administrative 
officers in the colleges and universities, to give our help to this effort 
in every possible way? 








The Impact of International Relations 
on Higher Education 


BEN CHERRINGTON 


TU HAS been our custom to speak of a bird’s-eye view of this and that, 

but no more. Henceforth, I presume it is a rocket’s-eye view. If a 
man from Mars made an invisible visit in a rocket, I presume as he ap- 
proached, he would see something very much like what we saw in 
Life not long ago, where the photograph was taken 100 miles up. 
I dare say his first glimpse, though, would be about 1,000 miles up 
and he would see the earth as a whole. 

Let us assume that he, however, makes his first visit as an invisible 
visitor and he doesn’t discover until he has got quite close that he is 
almost here, and he sees about what we see from the rocket 100 
miles up, and he lands in this part of the earth which we call the 
United States and then, after he has been here some time, he goes 
back and reports to the chief of the Council in Mars. Wouldn't he 
report something like this: 

“What did you find out there?” 

“Well, I found an extraordinary form of animal life called man. 
That animal has amazing intelligence. Man has used his intelligence 
to conquer the forces of the earth on which he is living and make those 
forces serve his convenience and his comfort. He has been especially 
clever in utilizing those forces to make it possible for him to move 
over the face of the earth with great rapidity and to communicate 
with his fellows with unbelievable quickness. He has developed such 
things as what he calls railroads, whereby he can transport things 
that are produced in great factories that he has invented from one 
section of his country to another. He has developed what they call 
automobiles, in which he himself can move with great speed from one 
section to another. And then he has developed airplanes, which, of 
course, are quite slow in contrast with the speed of our rockets but 
still travel over the earth at the speed of sound. 

“He also has developed what they call telephones, whereby any 
one of these men living in any section of that place that they call the 
United States can quickly communicate with anybody else, and he has 
developed what they call a radio, whereby the voice of one person can 
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be heard by millions of his fellows in other parts of the land. And 
they have developed what they call motion pictures, so the people can 
see what is happening in one section all over the country. In other 
words, I found that these people had not only developed these amaz- 
ing instruments of communication and transportation, but they had 
utilized them and were utilizing them with what looked to me like 
very happy results. 

“I found among those men there a spirit of unity, a spirit of com- 
radeship and fellowship, if you please, in one section of the country 
and in another section of the country. They seem to understand each 
other. They seem to have trust in each other. I was told that they 
had fought each other but once in their history of over 140 years 
and they regret that and they say they will never do it again and, to 
me, it was a rather interesting experience.” 

“Well, that is interesting, but why didn’t you explore other parts of 
the earth? Now, don’t you think you would better go back again and 
this time make a wider tour and bring us back the report of what you 
find?” 

Well, let us assume now that our man from Mars in his invisible 
rocket has this time made a rather extensive tour and he returns to 
Mars to make his report to the Council. Oh, he looks sad; he looks 
dejected. What is the report that he brings this time? 

“What did you find?” 

“Well, I found that in most of the other parts of the earth, these 
animals called man were to be found, and in many sections of the 
earth I found they were much more numerous than they were in that 
place that I first visited, which they called the United States, and I 
found that in a great many of these points that I visited, they also had 
used their intelligence to conquer nature, they had these same de- 
vices and gadgets that I reported on on my return from my first trip. 
They have railroads and they have telephones and they have radio; 
they have the motion picture and they have the airplane and the 
automobile. And then, like the people in that United States, they 
had the press, that I didn’t tell you about, whereby all the people 
seem to be able to get the news that happened anywhere in their 
country the next morning. 

“But I found this, and I can’t explain it. It is inconceivable that 
people that are as intelligent as these organisms are, to judge by the 
skill they have shown in conquering nature and making nature their 
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servant, should not know how to get on together at all. I found that 
they were divided up into arbitrary groups which they call nations, 
That first nation was called the United States, and I found there were 
about sixty or more like that; that they were using these means of 
communication within the borders of their nations. I found in most of 
the nations where I went that they had to some degree, not to quite 
the same degree, a spirit of unity and of co-operation and of good 
will among their people. But I found that when they got to the 
national border, it stopped. They didn’t use these instrumentalities to 
. go on beyond these artificial boundaries that they had put around 
them. As a matter of fact, they put great barriers up, and so they 
were not using all of these devices that they had created themselves 
whereby it seemed to me they could learn to know each other and 
understand each other across these national boundaries. They were 
not using them at all. Indeed, they told me that in very recent years 
the people in these very nations had been fighting each other and 
they had murdered each other and slaughtered many millions of 
their fellows. And I heard them talking in a great many of the 
countries where I went; I heard them talking about another one of 
these slaughters—they call them wars—and I heard them say that 
they had recently developed a new conquest of nature which they 
called atomic energy and they are really seriously wondering whether 
or not they might destroy much of the civilization that they have 
developed through the application of their intelligence. It looked to 
me as though something was wrong with these people, fundamentally 
wrong, and, frankly, I don’t know how to explain it,—that a people 
that is so clever, so ingenious, in being able to make their physical 
environment their slave is so stupid and inept in learning how to get 
on with each other.” 

“Well, didn’t you firid anything that looked encouraging? Do you 
think they are going to have that third war, or do you think they 
are going to use this new device to destroy their civilization?” 

“Well, I didn’t see anything that looked to me at all hopeful.” 

“But it is inconceivable that they are as stupid as that. Don’t you 
think you would better go back again and take a careful look and see 
if you can’t discover something that may offer some hope that they will 
not have this third war and destroy each other?” 

Well, he comes back the third time. This time he doesn’t look quite 
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so dejected. He is still pretty sober but there is a light of hope in 
his eye as he brings his report. 

“Yes, I found something. I found that while it is true that they 
are all very worried about the possibility of this next war and what it 
may do to them, none of them want it, and I found that they were 
trying to get across these barriers that they had put up between the 
nations. They had set up some kind of international organization 
which was a kind of a crude form of international government, which 
all of the nations had joined, and they were trying to make it work. 
They called it the United Nations, I think, and it had a peace-enforc- 
ing section and it had kind of a big democratic section they called the 
Assembly, and it had a number of other bodies that were created to 

rform certain functions that overlapped the nations.” 

“Tt that all?” 

“No, I found something else, and this I felt was very encouraging 
if they only would use it. You remember what I told you I saw on 
that first trip, these instruments of transportation and communication 
that they have developed, which make it so easily possible for one 
man to understand another man and to develop a sense of solidarity 
and fellowship, the airplane and the press and the radio and the 
motion picture, and the train and the automobile?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I discovered that they were definitely trying to use these 
instruments that they had created on a world basis, so that they could 
do on a world scale what they had done within each nation, use these 
instruments of communication so that they might become acquainted 
and understand each other around the globe, just as they had done 
within the nation. They called it the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. They are just getting it started, 
but the purpose of it is that the governments, through this UNESCO, 
shall make it possible for the peoples in all these different nations to 
seize these idle instruments and use them as means of moving about 
on a world basis and talking around on a world level and learning 
to understand each other and develop a feeling of oneness. To me, 
it looks as though they are all alike. I can’t see much difference among 
them. And yet they seem to think that they are very greatly different. 
They look very much alike and they act exactly alike in every country 
to which I have gone and I should think that if they would use the 
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instruments which this UNESCO is going to make available to them, 
there is a possibility that if they do it quickly enough and do it ona 
wide enough scale, they may develop this sense of oneness and good 
will and understanding and they will not have that third war they have 
been talking about so much.” 

Well, take the United States of America. In this UNESCO consti- 
tution, it is stated in Article VII, in order to make sure that this 
UNESCO organization will be just what I have been talking about, an 
organization of the people and for the people and by the people of the 
world, under which peoples can learn to speak to peoples, in order to 
make sure that it will be that kind of an organization, the constitution 
of UNESCO, in Article VII, says: 

“Each member state shall make such arrangements as suit its par- 
ticular conditions for the purpose of associating its principal bodies 
interested in educational, scientific and cultural matters with the work 
of UNESCO, preferably by the formation of a national commission 
broadly representative of the government and such bodies.” 

Our Congress last summer passed a law, and the President signed it 
on the 30th of June, creating that national commission. It is something 
new in American history, and the law says this, among other things: 
“In fulfillment of Article VII of the constitution of UNESCO, the 
Secretary of State shall cause to be organized this National Commis- 
sion.” 

Now, that Commission consists of 100 people. They are leaders in 
all phases of the life of the United States. They are not governmental 
employees except a few, 15, I think. That commission has had two 
meetings. It has drawn up its by-laws; it has appointed its subcom- 
mittees, and it is working on the problem of how it can fulfill its 
major job, its chief assignment under the law, which is to interpre: 
UNESCO to all the people of the United States and to help the people 
of the United States individually, and through their organizations, to 
participate in the program of UNESCO and to advise the government 
of the United States on what the people of the United States would 
like UNESCO to do on a world scale. 

The Committee hasn’t known quite how to answer that question, 
and so it convened a national conference last month in Philadelphia. 
It made a survey and found that there were something like one 
thousand odd national organizations in this country of all kinds, 
interested in the broad field of culture. 
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Invitations were sent to those national organizations to send dele- 
gates, not more than two, because of the housing and hotel shortage, 
and more than 500 national organizations sent delegates to the confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, only two in some instances, and many only one, 
and there they understood what UNESCO is and went back to their 
organizations to explain to their members how the organization is 
their organization, it is their movement. 

But the Commission decided it would take a long time for the 
information to percolate down from two officers at the national head- 
quarters to the last nook and corner of every county in the United 
States, and so it was suggested as a method of speeding up this proc- 
ess, that we might experiment with a regional conference and take 
it closer to the people, and it was decided that the first experimental 
regional conference should be held out here in our region, and on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th of May, delegates will come from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska and New Mexico, from Colorado, Wyoming, Utah 
and Idaho, from every organization in those states that is interested,— 
chambers of commerce and Rotary Clubs and civic organizations and 
women’s clubs, the farmers’ organizations, organized labor, if you 
please, all branches of education, higher, middle, lower and adult, 
the radio, the press, the motion picture, the churches of all faiths,— 
a cross-section of America, if you please, from this middle heart of 
America. 

We are going to meet for three days. The reason I was late getting 
on the platform is that we have just had a meeting this noon of our 
planning committee with a representative from the Department of 
State. A similar planning committee is set up in every one of the 
other states and we are corresponding. This is to be a democratic 
people’s movement, coming up out of the soil. We are going to see 
whether UNESCO can take root out here in the heart of America. 
We believe it will, and if it takes root out here, where our soil is 
pretty stony and where, in most of the area, we don’t have much rain, 
I assure you people from different sections of the world where you 
have a richer soil and a more abundant rainfall, there is no question 
at all but that it will take root in your area. 

You, too, can go home and start a UNESCO regional and state 
and local conference. The purposes are set forth very beautifully in the 
preamble to the constitution, which I think most of you are quite 
familiar with. You will recognize the beautiful prose as the handiwork 
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of Archibald MacLeish, that “Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.”” And then that classic sentence, that “Ignorance of each 
other’s ways and lives has been a common cause throughout the history 
of mankind of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences have often broken into war. 
That a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic ar- 
rangements of governments would not be a peace which would secure 
the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples of the world, 
and that the peace therefore must be founded, if it is not to fail, upon 
the intellectual and the moral solidarity of mankind; and, for these 
reasons, the states, parties to this constitution of UNESCO, believing 
in full and equal opportunities for education for all and the un- 
restricted pursuit of objective truth and in the free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge, are agreed and determined to develop and to increase 
the means of communication between their peoples and to employ 
these means for the purpose of mutual understanding and a truer and 
more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives.” 

Now, ten years have gone by. The Council has assembled, the 
invisible rocket has carried the man from Mars to the earth to find out 
whether or not the peoples have used UNESCO and averted that 
world war. What will his answer be when he returns to Mars? 




















The Advisory Service of the Commission 
on Accreditation 


Prd 


FLOYDINE D, MISCAMPBELL 


N THE fall of 1945, the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Wel- 
I fare and Recreation and the Advisory Committee of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, recommended the establishment of a 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences to act as a con- 
tinuing civilian agency and clearing-house to co-operate with all educa- 
tional institutions, associations, and organizations concerned with the 
evaluation of military training and experience of service personnel and 
veterans. A grant was made by the Carnegie Corporation to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for the purpose of establishing such a pro- 
gram. 

A Commission was appointed to determine general policies and 
give supervision to the program. Consultants representing the armed 
forces, the Apprentice Training Service, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration assist in co-ordinating the program with their own activities 
in this field. The members of the staff were selected for their back- 
ground in college and secondary-school administration, and their ex- 
perience in the accreditation program. 

You are all familiar, I am sure, with the program of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, and the Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
Institutes, which provide off-duty correspondence and self-teaching 
courses for men in the services. You are familar, too, with the Tests of 
General Educational Development, both high school and college levels. 
It may be of interest to you to know that in forty-six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, high school diplomas or equivalency certificates are 
now issued either by the individual schools or the State Departments 
of Education, on the basis of demonstrated educational maturity and 
competence as measured by the high school level GED Tests. The 
results on these tests are being accepted as a major factor in admission 
by an overwhelming majority of higher institutions, and a few col- 
leges and universities are granting advanced baccalaureate credit for 
satisfactory performance on the college level GED Tests. It is signifi- 
cant that fifteen states and the District of Columbia have broadened 
the use of the GED Tests for high school equivalency purposes to in- 
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clude non-veteran adults, and at least sixteen more states have indi- 
cated an interest in the possibility of following suit. Educators are 
beginning to see significant implications in the field of adult educa- 
tion of the entire educational and training program of the services. 

One of the most important aids to the accreditation of service ex- 
periences is the American Council on Education’s, GUIDE TO THE 
EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES. This collection of leaflets identifying and de- 
scribing most of the training programs offered by the services during 
the war, was prepared under the sponsorship of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance, by a staff of civilian educators 
under the chairmanship of Mr. George P. Tuttle, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Actually, the spectacular success of this project is 
due largely to Mr. Tuttle’s untiring efforts, his splendid leadership, 
and his experience and wisdom. Probably no single educational 
achievement in our times has met with such universal approbation 
and acceptance. After the GUIDE project was completed the com- 
mittee was deactivated by the Council, at Mr. Tuttle’s request, and 
the functions of evaluating and advising schools and colleges on ac- 
creditation problems were transferred to this Commission. 

When this Commission began its operations, it was obvious that 
every high school and college should have a copy of the GUIDE in 
order that educators might have the proper assistance in evaluating 
service training. One of the first achievements of the Commission was 
to arrange with the Veterans Administration for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of 25,000 copies of the GUIDE, a reprint of the complete 
materials prepared by Mr. Tuttle and his staff. One copy of this com- 
plete edition was distributed free to each secondary school and higher 
institution in the country. 

As you know, there are several types of educational experience 
gained during active service involving formal in-service training, in 
formal off-duty study, and self-directed education. Within the time at 
my disposal, I cannot discuss in detail all of the aspects of accredita- 
tion, and will, therefore, devote the major portion of my time to an 
explanation of what appears to be the least known aspect of our 
program, the advisory service. 

The operation of our advisory service is based upon certain premises 
which should be clearly understood. First, in this as in all matters of 
accreditation, complete institutional autonomy is recognized. The 
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GUIDE and our supplementary service make recommendations only; 
it is up to each institution to accept, modify, or reject them as it sees 
fit. Second, we make recommendations only to, and at the request of, 
educational institutions. Even when veterans indicate that they have 
been advised by the college to seek our suggestions or recommenda- 
tions, we insist that the request come directly from the institution. 

Upon request from an institution, we are prepared to assist by 
identifying the particular school in the GUIDE, by indicating a com- 
parable course in the GUIDE, or providing supplementary evaluations 
prepared since the publication of the GUIDE. In other instances, we 
are able to give a description of the training program for the institu- 
tion’s own evaluation, and unfortunately, in a very few cases, we just 
can’t find out anything about a course in spite of the complete co- 
operation of the various services. 

In our correspondence, we receive many letters from educational in- 
stitutions asking for assistance in evaluating a service school program. 
Sometimes, wholly inadequate information is given, and we are not 
able to identify the training program. It is no exaggeration to say we 
have received a discouraging number of letters something like this: 
“We have a veteran who completed an 8 weeks’ course at Miami 
Beach, Florida. How much college credit should be allowed for this 
course?’ Or, something like this: ‘“‘One of our returned veterans 
completed a Radar course. How much credit should we give him?” 
As you will readily understand, there were a large number of courses 
given at Miami Beach by the various services. We really have to know 
whether the man was in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
or Merchant Marine; whether he was being trained to be a baker 
or an electronics technician; whether he was enrolled in 1941 or 
1945; whether he was an enlisted man or an officer; which branch of 
the service was conducting the school. In the second case, there were 
radar programs very different in nature offered by all of the services 
for varying lengths of time and at different educational levels. 

We have tried to simplify our procedures in providing an advisory 
service which is now being extensively used by nearly 200 institutions. 
In this connection, we prepared an evaluation form. Many higher 
institutions have reproduced this form and use it for their own insti- 
tutional purposes, as well as in requesting our aid. Those institutions 
which use it regularly, assure us that it has been of enormous value to 
them in identifying and evaluating the service training of their vet- 
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erans. A copy of this form is reproduced herewith (insert). May ] 


Institution 





Address 





REQUEST FOR EVALUATION OF SERVICE SCHOOL TRAINING 





Name of Student Service Serial Number Rank or Rating 





Service (Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Status (Freshman, Sophomore, etc.) 
Coast Guard) 





College (Liberal Arts, Engineering, Pre. 
Med., etc.) 


Course Identification Information: 


1. Name of service school attended ........... 
2. Specific location of service school ........... 
3. Exact title of course completed ........... 
4. By which service the course was given, i.e., 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard or Marine Corps .. 

5. a) For Army Courses, by which branch given, 
i.e., Signal Corps, Air Forces, Ordnance, etc. . . 
b) For Navy Courses, whether course was in 
aviation service or in other naval service ..... 
Es cn ci ncecdwieentedaesia 
ee ry re 
. Whether course was for officers, officer candi- 
dates or for enlisted men ................. 
9. Some indication of subjects studied ........ 
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10. Other information which may help to evaluate 
SE Npas bncensccncrewecnicadvewadtes 








take a couple of minutes to go over it with you so that you will under- 
stand why the information asked for is necessary? The name of the 
student, the service, his serial number, and rank or rating, are obviously 
the man’s own identification, and are of assistance to us in cases where 
it is possible to check with the services the man’s service record. We 
have modified the form recently to include information about the 
applicant’s status and the curriculum he is studying, because it is often 
useful to have this information in making a suggested evaluation. The 
name of the service school attended, its specific location, and the exact 
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title of the course completed, information which is asked for in the 
first three items on the form, is very necessary. Items four and five 
identify the service and branch of service giving the training. Items 
six and seven identify the time and the length of the course. Since 
the lengths of these programs were changed from time to time, it is 
important to have this information. Most of the information thus far 
can be verified from the veteran’s discharge papers, for the Army, 
AGO Form 100, for the Navy and Coast Guard, Form 553, and the 
discharge form for the Marine Corps. Item eight (whether the course 
was for officers or enlisted men), is helpful in many instances. Item 
nine, which asks for some indication of the subjects studied, is par- 
ticularly useful in determining whether the service school being 
evaluated is comparable to another one in the GUIDE. Items nine and 
ten can be filled out by the applicant. 

In most cases, with this complete information you will be able to 
identify the school and locate its description and recommendation, or 
one comparable to it, in the GUIDE. If not, we suggest that the form 
be sent directly to us for such assistance as we are able to give.’ 
We first attempt to locate the course in the GUIDE, or find one that 
is satisfactorily comparable. When this is not possible, we refer to our 
files on service school training, which, I believe, are the most complete 
in the country, with the possible exception of those of the Library of 
Congress, and I doubt that these are organized for accreditation as 
well as ours. We have the original materials used by Mr. Tuttle, and the 
card catalogs and course outlines used at the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. In addition to this, we have the syllabi of nearly 
500 courses which were either revisions or new courses not included in 
the GUIDE. Many of these were revised after the Tuttle project was 
completed, or have become available only since the security restrictions 
were removed. In this latter group are most of the programs in in- 
telligence, counter-intelligence, radar, electronics, etc. Finally, if we 
are unable to identify the training in our files, we contact the appro- 
priate branch of service which gave the training, and it provides 
us with course outlines or information concerning the training. The 
services have all been extremely co-operative and often are able to 
identify specific training programs as comparable to those already de- 
scribed and evaluated. In sending you an evaluation, if we can locate 


* Address inquiries to the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, 
American Council on Education, 1703 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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the course in the GUIDE, we send you the specific page reference, or 
the page reference to a comparakile training program. When it is not 
contained in the GUIDE, but has been evaluated by the GUIDE con- 
sultants, we furnish you with their recommendations. When a course 
has not been evaluated by the consultants, and if it appears to be a 
training program of definite college value, we attempt to have it so 
evaluated. When the work is of a highly specialized nature and should 
be evaluated by the appropriate department in the specific college, we 
suggest an evaluation based upon local examinations. May I remind 
you again that in all cases the recommendations are only suggestions; 
the final decision as to credit must be made by the institution involved. 
The colleges, generally, have been fair and generous in attempting to 
evaluate and recognize educational achievements made in the service. 

In summary, I should like to stress that the advisory service of our 
Commission is as vitally concerned as you are in maintaining high 
academic standards through the proper evaluation of service school 
training. We believe that it is a mistake to grant credit to a veteran 
if his educational achievement is not the equivalent of degree credit. 
I think those of you who have had considerable correspondence with 
us know that if the work is not at a college level, we recommend 
definitely that no credit be given, and when it appears that the vet- 
eran’s training is at the college level, our recommendations are con- 
setvative. Our service was established to assist you, and we are pre- 
pared to extend a continuing service so long as there is a substantial 
need for it. We do hope that through the combined efforts of the 
Commission and your office, every veteran has a chance to have his 
service training evaluated, even though the course he completed was 
not included in the GUIDE. 

Many of you are undoubtedly wondering how long there will be 
requests from veterans for evaluation of their service school training. 
I wish we had the exact answer. Your guess is probably as good as 
ours, but we think it is clear that there will still be large numbers of 
veterans entering college and seeking evaluations for another two years 
at least. 

During the past months, I have met many of you through our cor- 
respondence, and in some cases, I have come to feel that I know you 
rather well. I hope this meeting may give me an opportunity to 
meet you personally and to introduce our program to others of you 
who apparently have no knowledge of our service. 
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The Government and Administration of 
Higher Education: Whence 
and Whither? 


W. H. CowLeEy 


I 


T THE outset I should like to identify the general point of view 
from which this paper is written and also to define the two 
major terms in its title. 

First, point of view. I hold the conviction that one cannot wisely 
meet the present or judiciously plan for the future unless he has a 
reasonably comprehensive understanding of the history of the ideas 
which subtly pervade today and condition tomorrow. Almost every- 
one, whether or not he admits it, defends his philosophy and his 
practices on historical grounds. In the United States few consider the 
past sacrosanct, but practically everyone looks to it for props to sup- 
port the way he conducts his affairs. More than that, a good many 
people use the past as a weapon. They bandy about their interpreta- 
tion of it to further a doctrine which they seek to sell their fellows. 

For example, representing the Hutchins school of educational think- 
ing, Mark Van Doren in his book Liberal Education asserts that the 
seven liberal arts “must be saved” because of “‘tradition grounded 
in more than two millenniums of intellectual history.” Similarly, 
Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School and a num- 
ber of other leading educators and laymen believe that general educa- 
tion should return to an emphasis upon the Graeco-Roman classics 
because they profoundly influenced the youth of the past and ought, 
so they argue, to continue to be primary influences upon the youth of 
the present. Also relying upon alleged historical precedents, a highly 
vocal group of professors declare that the professoriate should be the 
chief governors of our colleges and universities and should replace lay 
boards of trustees. 

One cannot understand or cope with those who cite history to 
buttress their doctrines except by knowing something of the coursing 
through time of the ideas which they promote and also of the progres- 
sion of competing ideas. In this paper I shall concentrate upon the 
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period immediately following the Civil War, during which time we 
set the patterns for the present and the immediate future of American 
higher education. 

In an exhaustive review of the government and administration of 
higher education, it would be necessary to describe the practices in 
vogue at the institutions of higher education antecedent to those of 
the modern era including the Hellenic and Hellenistic schools of 
philosophy during the more than ten centuries in which they flour- 
ished. Present-day higher education has taken at least as many prac- 
tices and points of view from them as from the medieval universities, 
and many of the problems with which they struggled seem extra- 
ordinarily modern. For example, in 306 B.C. Epicurus founded a 
co-educational school for young adults in Athens, and rumors about 
the morality of the students spread widely and harmfully—much like 
the rumors which an English clergyman stirred up early this month 
after a six weeks’ lecture tour in the United States. Similarly, the 
Greek schools all had presidents (usually called scholarchs); and 
like their modern counterparts, they had their troubles. Aristotle, for 
instance, seems to have established his own school as the result of a 
difference of opinion about who should succeed Plato as head of the 
Academy. He did not like the man selected, and so he and some of his 
friends resigned and soon thereafter established the Lyceum. 

These and other ancient and medieval precedents of contemporary 
higher education seem to me to have considerable current significance; 
but in this paper I shall, as observed, stick to the past century. More- 
over, I shall cite history only to illuminate the present and to attempt 
to cast a bit of light upon the road into the future. To me history is 
a torch and not a touchstone or a toy. 

So much for point of view. In briefer compass I can dispose of 
the definitions of the two major terms in the title. They are first, 
government, and second, administration. By government I mean the 
legislative and judicial control of colleges and universities residing 
legally in all American institutions in lay governing boards, most of 
which delegate some of their powers to faculty groups. By administra- 
tion I mean the execution of policies determined legislatively and 
judicially. Government and administration meet in the person of the 
chief administrative officer of a college or university, but they are 
separate enterprises, and each faces different sorts of problems. This 
will perhaps become clear as I proceed to scan the major outlines of 
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academic government as I see them and to describe three trends in 
academic administration. 


II 


Who should govern American colleges and universities? That is, 
who should have the power of controlling policies and of deciding 
crucial differences of opinion? Legally these questions have long been 
settled, but during the past seventy-odd years a number of groups 
have sought to change the law or to persuade those who hold the 
legal power (that is, boards of trustees) to relinquish some, if not 
all, of it to them. One of these attempts has been spectacularly success- 
ful, another has made considerable headway, and a third has pro- 
gressed a little but largely remains—and is likely to remain for some 
time—in the talking stage. 

Academic government concerns four parties of interest: the general 
public, the alumni, the faculty, and the students. Our two oldest 
institutions of higher education (Harvard and William and Mary) 
agonized during their early histories over the question of whether the 
faculty or the lay board should be predominant, but the early nine- 
teenth century saw the issue settled in favor of the trustees. These 
lay boards, protected by the decision of the Dartmouth College Case 
and other civil court rulings, became all-powerful. About the time 
of the Civil War, however, a third group began to project itself 
into the arena of academic government, to wit, the alumni. They did 
this relatively painlessly and commonly with the co-operation and 
approval of boards of trustees. 

Two plans have been followed to give the alumni their growing 
governmental power. In the first place, a number of boards of 
privately managed institutions have assigned a sizeable fraction of 
their memberships to alumni trustees elected by the whole body of 
the alumni or by a representative group of them. This plan has been 
followed at Amherst, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Princeton, 
and a fairly large number of other colleges and universities. It brings 
the alumni into the center of the government of higher education, 
and boards of trustees—usually with enthusiasm—have had their 
charters changed to make the development possible. 

The second plan gives alumni opinion great weight but not usually 
representation upon the ultimate governing board. Instead, the alumni 
have organized a central core of representatives—usually known as 
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the Alumni Council—to voice their interests and to bring their ideas 
to bear upon academic affairs. A few of the large publicly-operated 
institutions permit the president of the alumni association to sit with 
the board minus voting privileges, but in general the graduates and 
former students of public colleges and universities (and some private 
institutions) follow the alumni council method of expressing their 
opinions and on occasion of enforcing their will. 

In effect alumni councils are becoming extra-legal legislative bodies 
wielding potent influence in both public and private institutions, and 
in my judgment their prerogatives will increase in the years ahead. 
It may even develop that the alumni of a larger number of institutions 
will achieve the legal status in academic government which has pre- 
vailed at Harvard since 1866 when the Board of Overseers came 
under the control of Harvard graduates. Only a handful follow the 
bicameral system under which Harvard has lived since its earliest 
days, but many institutions now look to the alumni for annual contri- 
butions to their budgets; and the more alumni give, the more power 
they demand. Private institutions in particular are being increasingly 
forced to depend upon these alumni gifts, and the alumni who do the 
hard work of conducting the campaigns—as well as many of the con- 
tributors—are insisting upon and getting greater influence in policy 
making. 

Since the Civil War alumni have come to dominate the govern- 
ment of many institutions, and it seems certain that their authority 
will increase—and rapidly. If they are to pay a larger proportion 
of the piper’s fee, they will call more of his tunes. 

During this same period faculty participation in institutional gov- 
ernment has also increased. The legal decisions which killed off the 
European plan of professional autonomy (or I should say apparent 
autonomy) limited faculty power to little more than student disci- 
pline, and on occasion the trustees brushed the faculty aside and 
handled that too. Most trustees were clergymen, and until two young 
Harvard tutors (Charles W. Eliot and James Peirce, the brother of 
the founder of pragmatism) gave the first written examination in any 
American college in 1856, the trustees even gave the oral examinations 
at the end of each academic year. Professors who today complain about 
being “hired men” might feel better about their status if they com- 
pared it with that of their predecessors of a century ago. 

The tremendous development of higher education which occurred 
during and immediately following the Civil War directly contributed 
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to the increased participation of faculties in academic government. 
Harvard will again serve as an illustration. In 1863 the professors 
of the college and the professional schools got organized for the first 
time upon a plan comparable to the faculty organizations of today. 
They took the name of the Academic Council, but they limited their 
interest to the administration of a series of public lectures. More 
power, however, came in 1872 and still more in 1890 when a com- 
plete reorganization of the structure of Harvard brought into ex- 
istence the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. This body and the faculties 
of the professional schools have acquired strategic power over edu- 
cational policy, and Presidents Eliot, Lowell, and Conant have always 
reckoned with it. The two publicly-authorized governing boards of 
Harvard have not given up their final authority over educational policy, 
but they have delegated great blocks of power to the faculties. 

The same situation has developed in most of the colleges and 
universities of the country, and a number of plans have been fol- 
lowed to achieve this result. In seven decades faculties have acquired 
so much strength that essentially they control the educational programs 
of all important American institutions of higher education. Certainly 
the principle has become thoroughly established that boards of trus- 
tees will not authorize changes in educational policy until a majority 
of the faculty has voted its approval. 

Since the beginning of this century, however, some faculty mem- 
bers have been campaigning for considerably greater power. They 
want faculty representation on boards of trustees, and Cornell, Bryn 
Mawr, and Wellesley have granted it to them, the first two institutions, 
however, without votes. They want authority in determining budgets, 
and a number of institutions such as Oberlin and Reed have acceded 
to the demand. They want greater if not decisive power in the selec- 
tion of professors, deans, and presidents; and not a few faculties 
have achieved this goal. Finally some ardent professors want to do 
away entirely with boards of trustees and presidents. During the 
period of the first World War and its aftermath the books of James 
McKeen Cattell, Thorstein Veblen, Upton Sinclair, and J. E. Kirk- 
patrick forced the question of abolishing boards and presidents into 
widespread discussion. The agitation waned, however, because the 
general public and the alumni showed no inclination to turn over 
higher education to the professoriate, and boards and administrators 
also yielded some of their authority to faculties. 

In recent years, however, complaints about the methods of govern- 
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ing and administering colleges and universities have been increasing, 
and considerable bad blood seems here and there to be accumulating, 
For example, five years ago the retiring president of the American 
Association of University Professors summarized the thinking of some 
professors when he declared: 


. the faculties of many, if not most, of our institutions have a 
minor voice in the determination of major questions of policy. In fact, 
there is plenty of evidence in our records to show that they are fre- 
quently treated simply as employees and told what to do, and are 
dismissed when independence in thinking runs counter to administra- 
tive wishes. 


Similarly last year a group of faculty members of two large western 
universities issued a joint statement in which they deplored their 
alleged status as “hired men,” and a few weeks ago the faculty of a 
large middle western university simmered when the board refused 
to reappoint a former professor despite the recommendations of his 
department, his division, his dean, and the president. 

I report these developments not because I believe that professors 
have all the right on their side but rather to indicate the growing 
discontent in many faculties. This bad feeling seems likely to spread 
and intensify in the years ahead. In 1870 college faculty members 
numbered only about 6,000; today they total 130,000; and it is 
estimated that by 1960 the number will reach 175,000. It seems 
obvious that the arrangements which have sufficed during recent 
decades will not hold up during the period of gargantuan strains 
which we face in the years directly ahead. Personally I hope that the 
day will never come when faculties gain the major voice in the govern- 
ment of our colleges and universities, and I don’t think it will, short 
of an unforeseeable and extraordinary kind of social revolution. At the 
same time I believe strongly that we could save ourselves an infinite 
amount of inefficiency, bitterness, and pain if we should finance 
a small corps of scholars to give continuous, full-time attention to the 
problems of governing our colleges and universities. We support 
not a single such scholar today; and we shall be sorry for our lack 
of foresight if we do not soon remedy this indefensible situation. 

Such scholars would not only study the participation of the general 
public, of alumni, and of faculty members in academic government, 
but they would also appraise the part that students now play and 
that some believe that they ought to play. Cattell, McConn, Boas, and 
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a number of other writers on the political organization of higher edu- 
cation have proposed either that students actually be represented on 
boards of trustees or that elected seniors confer regularly and officially 
with boards and faculties. These proposals may seem far-fetched 
to many people, but the fact is that since the First World War stu- 
dents here and there have been asserting themselves pointedly and 
influentially. For example, a couple of months ago the students of 
the University of California at Berkeley fired the football coach and 
hired another, and just last week the veterans in the student body of 
New Mexico A. and M. organized to oust the president. During the 
decade following the armistice of 1918 the students of a score of 
colleges—notably Dartmouth and Harvard—expressed themselves 
sharply in writing concerning the limitations of the curriculum, and 
it seems to me significant that the Harvard Student Council in 1939 
produced a brilliant report on general education which anticipated 
most of the recommended changes made by the faculty committee 
which in 1945 wrote the famous Harvard Report, General Education 
in a Free Society. 

What effect the veterans will have upon current higher education 
remains to be learned, but student opinion in the recent past has been 
mounting in volume, vigor, and validity; and the maturity of the 
veterans seem likely to stimulate some expressions of the discontent 
which many of them seem to feel. I doubt that we shall ever return to 
the student-controlled system of institutional government which char- 
acterized some of the Italian universities in the Middle Ages or that 
we shall give our students as much power as that possessed by some 
European and Latin-American student-bodies, but it seems certain that 
they will demand more voice in academic affairs than they have now. 
The pressure of their increased numbers will alone contribute to this: 
the enrollment of 341,000 in 1900 seems likely to increase to 
2,700,000 by 1950 and to at least 3,000,000 in 1960. 

Moreover, the larger the student population becomes and the 
more advanced their average age, the greater will be the efforts of 
political organizations to mould them into pressure groups. We had 
a few tastes of this sort of thing in the ‘twenties and the ‘thirties, 
and a number of institutions now struggle to decide what to do 
about the communistic organization known as American Youth for 
Democracy. The probabilities are that we shall be hearing a good 
deal more from this and other political groups of students, and 
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we had better be at work studying the issues involved and deciding 
upon plans to meet them. 

In this hasty review I have been able to do no more than touch upon 
the fringes of some of the momentous and vexatious questions of 
academic government which confront higher education. I have re- 
viewed sketchily the diminution of the power of lay boards of trus- 
tees and the increasing power of alumni, faculties, and students, 
I have some ideas about how several of these issues might be re- 
solved, but I have not burdened you with them. Instead, I have 
sought to do only two things: first, to indicate that the situation 
has been changing rapidly since the time of the Civil War; and 
second, to suggest that we had better begin studying academic govern- 
ment not only currently but also against the backdrop of historical 
trends. To do this we shall need, it seems to me, to commission a 
small corps of scholars to devote all their time to these pregnant prob- 
lems. 

American higher education supports at least five hundred scholars 
of medieval society but not one who gives all his attention to under- 
standing academic government and administration. We assert again 
and again that the continued health of American life depends in large 
measure upon the soundness of education—and in particular of higher 
education—but we fail to finance the study of the crucial issues which 
we must meet. We resemble the shoemaker and his children: we serve 
every other agency of society by researching their problems, but we 
underprivilege our own. 


III 


Of the score or more administrative questions which might be dis- 
cussed, I can examine only three: first, the evolving status of the presi- 
dency, second, the place of the business manager in both government 
and administration, and third, the growing need for institutional and 
national research organizations to assist boards, administrators, and 
faculties in meeting their problems intelligently. 

Consider first the presidency. When Charles W. Eliot became head 
of Harvard in 1869, he found an administrative staff of three asso- 
ciates: the steward in charge of the dining hall, the regent responsible 
for the dormitories, and the registrar (part-time) handling the aca- 
demic records. Neither Harvard nor any other American college had 
a dean although the heads of the loosely-associated professional 
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schools held that ancient title. Bursting with plans to convert Harvard 
into a university and determined not to be bogged down by 
student discipline as his predecessors had been, he proposed to the 
governing boards that they establish the office of Dean of Harvard 
College. This they did in January, 1870, and Mr. Eliot appointed 
Professor E. W. Gurney of the history department to the deanship 
on a part-time basis. 

I recite this history to illustrate the huge growth of administration 
during the past eighty years and also to call attention to the develop- 
ment of functional administration, that is, the appointment of special 
officers to handle duties which presidents once carried themselves. 
I need only allude to the establishment in the recent past of several 
dozen different kinds of administrative officers from assistant deans 
to vice presidents, but I should like to describe two unusually sig- 
nificant current trends: first, the appointment of co-ordinating heads 
of the several major functional divisions of administration, and 
second, the slow evolution of the presidency into a developmental 
rather than an operational office. 

As the number of administrative officers has multiplied, it has 
become apparent that they could not wisely be permitted to work 
independently of one another or to report directly to the president. 
In the first place, it seems senseless for the superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds to run his own show without any defined co-ordina- 
tion with the business manager, for the director of admissions to op- 
erate off by himself without a clear relationship with the counselors 
of students, and for the department heads of each of the natural 
sciences, say, to go their independent ways. The friction caused by 
so many self-contained executive units and officers has led to the 
administrative reorganization of many institutions—both large and 
small—into three or four functional groups under the headship of an 
officer with the title of vice-president or dean. This officer alone 
reports to the president for his area, and thus the number of indi- 
viduals looking directly to the president for oversight has been greatly 
reduced. 

Consider, for example, the situation which has developed at Ohio 
State University as representative of the evolving administration of 
large universities and that at Hamilton College as representative of the 
evolution of a small college. At Ohio State three major officers now 
head up functional units: an academic vice-president, a student per- 
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sonnel vice-president, and a business manager who has the authority of 
a vice-president but not the title. (At Chicago, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota the business managers are vice-presidents.) At Hamilton College 
comparable officers function: the dean of the faculty responsible for 
instruction, the dean of students, and the business manager. A few 
institutions elevate a fourth officer to equality with the three just 
described, to wit, the individual responsible for public and alumni 
relations. 

As institutions become larger and more complex, it seems in- 
evitable that all of them will move in the direction of consolidating 
their chief functional areas into units. Probably no standard pattern 
will develop since every institution must organize itself around the 
unique problems it faces and also around the personalities of its 
administrative staff, but the movement toward functional co-ordina- 
tion seems unmistakably here to stay—and to develop. It will lead 
to many changes in over-all administration and in particular to the 
reduction of the number of people who discuss their problems per- 
sonally with the president. 

Developing from the growth of functional co-ordination, im- 
portant administrative reorganizations have been made at several 
large universities since 1944. They have been made to free the presi- 
dent from many of his traditional duties and thus to give him time 
to devote to policy and development. Chicago, Stanford, and Harvard 
illustrate this trend. At Chicago the office of chancellor has recently 
been created above the presidency, at Harvard the newly-appointed 
provost has taken over some of the duties of the president, and at 
Stanford the vice-president serves as chief executive officer. Yale and 
a number of other institutions have been operating under a plan 
something like these three for some years, and from now on I believe 
that we shall see many universities and also many colleges swing over 
to it. 

As I see it, this is as it should be. As a well-known professor 
emeritus of English wrote in a newspaper article last week, under 
present arrangements “too much is asked and expected of’’ college 
presidents. About a hundred years ago the leading administrator of the 
period, Francis Wayland of Brown, described himself as “‘a dray 
horse’; and the job has become many times more difficult since. 
The president must deal with a greater range of problems and a wider 
variety of kinds of people than perhaps any other executive in modern 
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life. He must be an educator, a businessman, a public speaker, a writer, 
a money-raiser, a politician, a giver of dinners, a charmer at recep- 
tions, a learned commentator on world affairs, and popular with 
students, alumni, and the general public. No wonder that he has been 
described, on the one hand, as a man who makes compromises for 
a living and, on the other, as a power-drunk dictator. No wonder he 
has been compared to a rag doll—and because both are said to lie 
naturally in any position. So much is required of him that he can’t do 
it all; and in trying to do it all, he wears himself out and makes 
abundant enemies. A University of Chicago professor wrote several 
years ago, for example, that one of his famous colleagues at that 
institution walked by the President’s home “each evening so that he 
could spit on that gentleman’s sidewalk.” 

All this is bad enough, but much worse is the fact that presidents 
immersed in endless processions of routine details cannot find the 
leisure to give adequate thought to the large policy and developmental 
problems which need attention, especially in these days of massive 
social unrest, bulging enrollments, financial stress, and the coming 
of state and federal governments more actively into the bailiwick 
of higher education. In this period of titanic transitions in the world 
at large and therefore in education, piecemeal solutions will not do— 
and we shall have little besides piecemeal solutions until we relieve 
presidents from as many as possible of their routine activities and 
let them give big chunks of their time to studying the immense di- 
rectional problems of modern life and of modern education. 

The governing boards of Chicago, Harvard, and Stanford have 
wisely seen the need of reconceiving the nature of the chief adminis- 
trative office of their institutions, and probably other boards will 
follow their example. The sooner this happens, the better. 

Small colleges should follow the lead of the large universities 
because the presidents of such institutions probably have the more 
difficult jobs. They encounter all the problems of their colleagues at 
the larger institutions; and in addition most visiting parents and alumni 
want to chat with them, they must personally handle many jobs 
which the presidents of large institutions never even hear about, and 
they must know most if not all the members of the student body 
individually. Two of my neighboring colleagues during my six years 
as president of a small college have since died of overwork, one in his 
middle fifties and the other at forty. Most presidents resign or are 
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fired before they break physically, but the difficulties of the small 
college presidency are demonstrated by the fact that their tenure 
averages less than six years compared with about thirteen for their 
compeers in the larger institutions. 

Be that as it may, college and university presidents in general must 
be given more time to see their socially-strategic jobs in broad sweeps 
which reach ahead imaginatively by years and decades and not, as 
too frequently happens, only by months or even weeks. 

Along with the office of president, the office of business manager 
seems also to be changing. Not a few of the powerful individuals 
who hold this position are coming in for abundant criticism, and they 
rather than presidents have now often become the targets of the 
largest shafts of faculty animus. The faculty of a leading state univer- 
sity went on record two or three years ago, for example, as unalter- 
ably opposed to the tendency to give the business manager more 
power. “The Faculty does not want educational policy subordinated 
to financial management,” the document read. “Business manage- 
ment should assist rather than dominate the conduct of the Univer- 
sity’s main function—education.”” Not a few faculties, to my knowl- 
edge, share these sentiments; and, moreover, a growing number of 
presidents apparently do too. In any event, several institutions in the 
recent past, notably Chicago and Stanford, have changed their statutes 
to make the business manager responsible to the president and not 
to the board. Other institutions took this action years ago including 
Brown, California, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale. 

But making the business manager a subordinate of the president 
rather than his equal will not, in my judgment, shear away his 
extraordinary influence. More drastic action seems essential: he 
should no longer be permitted to serve as secretary of the board. 
The business manager taken to task by the faculty from whose docu- 
ment I have quoted reports, according to the statutes, to the president. 
He acts, however, as the board’s confidential secretary, and thus he 
has come to know its members so intimately that his opinion carries 
great weight with them. Most board members are businessmen, and 
as such they naturally understand the problems and the point of view 
of the business manager better than they usually understand educa- 
tional problems. This is true, at least, in the half dozen colleges 
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and universities which I know intimately. The presidents of these in- 
stitutions are again and again stymied by their business managers who 
either at board meetings or behind their presidents’ backs push their 
own ideas about institutional, and often about educational, policy. 

With our colleges and universities growing phenomenally larger 
and with many of them becoming mammoth business enterprises, their 
business affairs will increase in scope and importance. Business 
managers must not be permitted, however, to retain behind-the-scenes 
influence. Power and responsibility must go hand in hand; and since 
the president has the responsibility, he must also have the power. 
A larger number of presidents and boards are coming to see this, 
and I expect that in the foreseeable future we shall witness the 
authority of many business managers considerably reduced. 

In the few minutes that remain of the time scheduled for this 
paper I can do little more than touch upon the third administrative 
development to which I have referred, that is, to the establishment 
in a few institutions of research organizations to conduct studies on 
questions of internal management and policy. When student bodies 
and faculties were small, administrators themselves could take time 
out for research on their own problems; and such men as President 
Eliot of Harvard, President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, and President 
White of Corneil devoted a good deal of their energy to educational 
research. Few presidents are able to follow their examples today, 
and so we appoint an endless number of committees whose members 
cafry on investigations while continuing to carry full teaching loads. 
This has not proved to be an effective method of finding the answers 
to our educational and administrative riddles. Such institutions there- 
fore as Purdue, the University of Illinois, and the University of 
Michigan have organized research units, staffed by full-time investiga- 
tors, to seek solutions for their pressing problems and to conduct 
continuous comparative studies. It seems inevitable that many in- 
stitutions, large and small, will follow the leadership of these pio- 
neers. The more complex education becomes, the more urgent such 
a development will be. 

We shall also soon see the need, I think, of organizing a national 
research organization to keep in touch with problems and practices 
over the country, to funnel the prolific literature being produced, to 
service administrators and faculty committees seeking information, and 
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to plot out long-time trends. Scores of professional societies do some 
of this work now, but few if any of them have adequate staffs at 
work, and thus they give limited service. In general we depend chiefly 
upon occasional investigations by national commissions and commit- 
tees, but such oases in the desert do not suffice. We must have continu- 
ous studies comparable to those conducted in almost every other 
major social enterprise. Higher education has fathered the research 
point of view, but we do not practice on ourselves what we preach 
to everyone else. 

I had an experience last week which illustrates the kind of help 
such an organization could give. The president of a university near 
Stanford invited me to spend a couple of days to counsel him on 
some of his problems. He asked many questions, not a few of which 
I couldn’t answer because I didn’t have the necessary facts and didn’t 
know where to turn to get them. For example, he asked what he 
should do about raising faculty salaries: should he propose to his 
board that they be increased permanently, or should he propose that 
cost-of-living increases be given temporarily? We decided that ie 
would need to do what his competitors in comparable institutions 
do and that therefore he should see or write the presidents of several 
of them to discover what they had decided. This he is now doing, but 
I submit that that’s an unsatisfactory and time-consuming way to 
meet an issue fraught with such important implications in morale. 
That administrator, and all his fellows, should have periodical 
reports coming over his desk reporting what is happening over the 
country on this and all other major problems of administration. 
Law, medicine, dentistry, and business underwrite such services, and 
higher education must too. 

Under present slap-dash methods our colleges and universities 
annually spend large sums of money on educational research, but 
it’s hidden in budgets because individuals and committees do the 
work on time allocated budgetarily tc administration or to instruction. 
For these expenditures, moreover, we usually get a shoddy product. 
Individuals engaged in other activities can give only left-handed 
attention to educational investigation, and moreover most of them 
haven’t the training or the knowledge to turn out polished jobs. We 
must assign educational research to experts with wide-ranging informa- 
tion and competence. 
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IV 


In this paper I have attempted to describe what seem to me to be 
a number of significant trends in the government and administration 
of higher education. I have tried to put several of them in historical 
perspective; and if time were more abundant, I would have done 
that for them all. Concerning the office of business manager and 
concerning the need of research I have suggested some ideas of my 
own. They may not seem to you to be sound, but I hope you'll think 
them provocative. 

It has become trite to observe that higher education enters a new 
day of mighty expansion and colossal problems; but trite or not, the 
statement must be made again and again and again. Only by taking 
it seriously can we be equal to the challenges that must be met. Among 
these, the problems of academic government and administration stand 
in the pivotal center. 














The Gobble-de-Gook in the Administration 
of Veterans’ Affairs 


S. L. McGRAW 
N f ORE than three thousand years ago, the wise old Solomon de- 


clared: 


“There be three things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four 
which I know not: 

The way of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent upon a rock; 
the way of a ship in the midst of the sea, and the way of a man with 


a maid.” 


Lo, after these many years, we add a fifth: The way of the Veterans 
Administration with the veteran. 

I am not trying to be facetious. I was never more serious in my 
life. I am not an alarmist, but to me any attempt at the abrogation 
of democratic principles and practices is indeed ominous. I have not 
turned reformer, but when I see a governmental agency invade the 
dominion of the educational institutions, I unreservedly exercise 
my constitutional right—freedom of speech. When I see the youth 
of this land, who offered their all, denied the right to live a normal 
student life, I start growling and begin kicking. 

For the purpose of this discussion, the subject will be divided into 
two parts: I, Institution; and II, Veteran. The welfare and progress 
of both are so closely interwoven, many of the statements could just 
as appropriately be made under one heading as the other; the division 
here made serves the purpose of emphasis. 


I. INSTITUTION 


Let us begin by reviewing a few of the various reports and forms 
requested or demanded. These, too, may be divided into two parts: 
1. Bastard Reports and 2. Legitimate Forms. 

1. Bastard Reports. (1) A copy of the schedule of studies to be 
followed by each trainee at the beginning of each term, quarter, or 
semester. As a matter of information, I asked an official of the 
Veterans Administration what use was made of this material. He 
pointed out that a trainee might write for information or advice on 
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his program, and his schedule would be needed to answer his ques- 
tion intelligently. A very intelligent and convincing answer! My own 
correspondence with the Veterans Administration, however, leads me 
to believe that the trainee’s schedule would have changed long before 
a reply was received. A few weeks later I asked another representative 
the same question. He led me to believe that he should not answer 
a question like this, but I did get the impression that little or no use 
was made of these study schedules. 

(2) ‘Reports or records of attendance, deportment, and progress 
of students in training—to enable the Veterans Administration to ad- 
minister the training of the veteran as required by law.’’ This seems 
to have some of the earmarks of the Hitler youth movement. Ah, no. 
Let no such unworthy thought rule my tender soul. I disclaim it utterly. 
I am sure that the philosophy back of reports on attendance, deport- 
ment, and progress is purely altruistic. At this point, it is well to take 
a look at the law. Public Law 16, Seventy-Eighth Congress, which 
provides for vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, Part VII, para- 
graph 2, states: ““The Administrator shall have the power and duty 
to prescribe and provide suitable training to persons included in para- 
graph 1... and, in addition, he may, by agreement or contract with 
public or private institutions or establishments, provide for additional 
training facilities as may be suitable and necessary to accomplish 
the purpose of this part.” Paragraph 6 of the same part: “The Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized to make such rules and regulations 
as may be deemed necessary in order to promote good conduct and 
co-operation on the part of persons who are following courses of 
vocational rehabilitation provided by this part.” 

Legally the Veterans Administration may have the right to require 
' the submission of the above-named reports for vocational rehabilitation 
students, but when it comes to what is best for these students, the 
procedure is questionable. Education is the all-inclusive business of 
the colleges and universities, and it ought to be the exclusive business. 
They have no right or reason for existence other than that of education. 
It should follow then that the educational welfare of the student can 
best be served by leaving the job in the hands of the institutions. 

For that great number registered in the institutions under Public 
Law 346, Seventy-Eighth Congress, there is nothing expressed or 
implied in the Law that even gives the Veterans Administration the 
moral right to request these reports. 
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Furthermore: Public Law 346, Seventy-Eighth Congress, as 
amended in Public Law 268, Seventy-Ninth Congress, Section 5 (a), 
Paragraph 1 of part VIII: ‘‘Any person who served in the active 
military or naval service . . . . shall be eligible for and entitled to 
receive education or training under this part.”’ Paragraph 2, beginning 
line 11: ‘That his work continues to be satisfactory throughout the 
period, according to the regularly prescribed standards and practices 
of the institution.” Paragraph 3 (a) “Such person shall be eligible for 
and entitled to such courses of education or training, full time or the 
equivalent thereof in part-time training, as he may elect, and at any 
approved educational or training institution at which he chooses 
to enroll, whether or not located in the State in which he resides, 
which will accept or retain him as a student or trainee in any field 
or branch of knowledge which such institution finds him qualified 
to undertake or pursue: . . . And provided further, That any such 
course of education or training may be discontinued at any time, if 
it is found by the Administrator that, according to the regularly pre- 
scribed standards and practices of the institution, the conduct or prog- 
ress of such person is unsatisfactory.” The Law is definite and clear. 
The Veterans Administration has no function in the educational 
program of the veteran so long as he meets the “regularly prescribed 
standards and practices of the institution.’’ Any action on the part of 
any representative of the Veterans Administration in calling for, or 
requesting or demanding ‘‘attendance, deportment, or progress re- 
ports’ would seem to be interference with the individual and personal 
rights of the veteran and an encroachment upon the prerogatives 
of the institution. The progress or conduct of a student is a matter 
between the student and the institution, not between the student and 
the Veterans Administration. Only when the student has failed to 
meet the ‘‘regularly prescribed standards of the institution’ does 
it become the business of the Veterans Administration. Then and then 
only, it becomes the duty of the Administrator to terminate the 
veteran student’s period of education. 

Public Law 346, Title II, Chapter IV, Part VIII, Paragraph 8, 
‘No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying 
out the provisions of this part, shall exercise any supervision or con- 
trol whatsoever over any State educational agency, or State apprentice- 
ship agency, or any educational or training institution:”’ 

The right to exercise power or authority, to rule or to govern, is 
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attained by means of delegation or usurpation. Play with your imagina- 
tion a little. 

The issue is clear, Shall the administrative officials of the institutions 
supinely and spinelessly submit to the bureaucratic cockeyed regula- 
tions, or shall they courageously stand on their legal and constituted 
institutional rights? 

2. Legitimate Forms. (1) VA Form 7-1950. The only objection or 
criticism that can be offered to this form is its flexibility. It is the 
subject of frequent and sudden changes—a chameleonic sort of thing. 
Take a look at the bottom of this form. “Supersedes VA Forms 
1950, 7-1950 (Test Form), 1952, 7-1953a, and 7-1953b.” These 
forms have varied as the boundary lines of the states were crossed. 
While in my judgment they have become progressively worse, it is 
hoped that this present Form 7-1950 may now be standardized and 
become uniform throughout the country. 

(2) Form 1909—Certification of Re-entrance into Training or 
Education. This, too, is an essential form. 

For the purpose of this paper, it is not necessary to list or discuss 


additional forms and reports. Two of the forms listed, 7-1950 and 


1909 are legitimate. It is my judgment that a request for any others 
is arbitrary and entirely outside the province of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Il. THE VETERAN 


Why the G. I. Bill of Rights? Is its purpose to compensate partially 
for an interrupted normal life, or is it an instrument to be used to 
perpetuate regimentation? If the former is true, then Public Law 
346, Seventy-Eighth Congress, as amended in Public Law 268, 
Seventy-Ninth Congress, Part VIII, Paragraph 3, should be amended 
by striking out the following: ‘“That, for reasons satisfactory to the 
Administrator, he may change a course of instruction: And provided 
further,” 

A large percentage of young people entering college do not have 
a specific objective set up. There is also a large number who, after a 
trial in a certain curriculum, discover for themselves that they made 
an error in their original decision. The non-veteran student has the 
privilege of registering in college without a specific objective and 
establishing one after he has found himself. If he did register with 
a definite objective, he may change it, if he decides he has made a 
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wrong choice. Certainly he will have the benefit of advice, on the 
ground, and from one who has studied him as an individual. Why 
should not the veteran student have the same privilege? Is he being 
deprived of his liberty? What change has taken place in him that 
he needs the protecting wings of a “guardian angel’ forever spread 
over him? Or has it been decided that the personnel of the edu- 
cational institutions of this country is not qualified, or cannot be 
trusted to do the job? 

A few months ago, I had an opportunity to discuss this matter 
with one of the gumfoots. Implied, at least, was his opinion that the 
institutions were not prepared with qualified personnel, nor equipped 
to put on an acceptable program of testing and advisement. 

Let me cite an example of expert ‘‘advisement” by the Veterans 
Administration. At the end of the past semester, we were forced to 
place on scholastic probation one of our pre-medical students (vet- 
eran). He had convinced himself that he would not be able to make 
the gradé. He asked for advisement; traveled one hundred miles; 
paid his own expenses, and on his return reported, “advised medi- 
cine’. A few days ago, he came to my office and said, ‘‘I can’t make 
it; I might just as well withdraw. I will be suspended at the end of 
the semester anyway’”’. 

In further conversation with the gentleman from the Veterans 
Administration, I expressed the opinion that the matter of discussing 
a poor scholastic record with a student was a prerogative of the insti- 
tution. He countered with the implication that the personnel of the 
institution was either not qualified, or would not do the job, and 
somebody must advise the veteran. If this be true, there should be a 
wholesale abdication of the present staffs of the institutions, that 
the elite guard may ,take over. 

Another classic example, that probably falls under “expert’’ ad- 
visement, is part of a letter from the Regional Office to a Training 
Officer. 

“The above named veteran, who is enrolled at Concord State 
College under Public Law 346, has requested this office to purchase 
a French Horn for him as this instrument is necessary in this course 
of study as a music maker. The law states that these purchases can 
be made if it has been determined that the veteran shows sufficient 
aptitude, talent, and interest to indicate the likelihood of success. 
“In view of this, it is suggested that on your next trip to Concord 
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State College that you check closely with the instructors and with the 
veteran to determine whether he has the requirements mentioned 
above. If it is determined that he would be a success, then you recom- 
mend to this office that the purchase should be made by the Veterans 
Administration.” 

Here is the instructor’s report: 

“This is to certify that , a veteran enrolled in 
this institution, is taking music as his major and the French Horn 
as his major instrument. In my judgment, he shows sufficient apti- 
tude, talent, and interest to indicate that he will be successful on 
this instrument. This veteran is in need of this instrument, and I 
recommend that it be purchased.” 

On his next visit to the College, the Training Officer did interview 
the veteran in question, as well as one who had requested the purchase 
of a trumpet. After the interviews, which had taken place in my 
presence, were over, I asked the Training Officer what he knew about 
music. He left the impression with me that he knew very little, but 
yet, he was called upon to sit in judgment as an “‘expert’”’ and deter- 
mine whether a veteran showed ‘“‘sufficient aptitude, talent, and in- 
terest to indicate the likelihood of success” on a French Horn or 
a Trumpet. Neither veteran got the instrument. 

The institutions of higher learning have done a pretty good job 
of guiding and advising students for a number of years, and it is my 
belief that they can still do a better job for a democratic society than 
any agent created by the Federal Government. Guidance and advise- 
ment of students are prerogatives of the universities and colleges, 
and to permit any outside interference in these functions is to call into 
question, indirectly, if not directly, the integrity of the institutions. 

You cannot have half of your student body looking to one authority 
for guidanee and advisement and the other half looking to another 
authority and have unity of effort. It is questionable that the Congress 
ever thought of its agent taking unto itself the function of education. 
Yet guidance and advisement are part of an educational program. It 
is a misfortune that an agency of Congress, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, should take these prerogatives for its own. 

Why should the veteran student forever have the sword of 
Damocles hanging over him? Many fail to exercise their rights under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights because they are not sure they can make the 
grade in their chosen objective, and they have no desire to go through 
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the red tape to get approval to change. It seems to be a type of 
parole system, or is it a system of conditioning for an anticipated war 
of nerves? 

The veteran has earned the right to a definite period of training in 
an institution of his choice. Why should he not have the privilege 
of enjoying a normal student life so long as he meets the standards of 
that institution? 

The greatest service the Veterans Administration can render the 
veteran student is punctual and efficient action on his monthly sub- 
sistence checks, and, yet, this seems to be the function with which it 
is least concerned. Most of the veterans attending college depend 
wholly upon these vouchers to take care of their current bills. The 
receipt of checks two to seventeen months late is not conducive to 
good study habits. The usual excuse or alibi given for this delay is 
“volume of work.”’ This is an acknowledgment of weakness and unfit- 
ness of personnel. It would be a rare occasion when big business, 
and there are some as big as the Veterans Administration, did not 
pay its employees. If the present personnel is incapable of giving 
service, then certainly someone has the authority to try a new and 
different personnel. The condition can’t be made worse. There is a 
possibility it might be made better. 

It is very disconcerting to boys of the Veterans Administration for 
you to call upon a congressman for help, but it is one sure way of 
getting action. These boys curry the favor of Congress. It is possible 
to report case after case where it has taken the action of some con- 
gressman to get subsistence checks flowing, but I shall not go into 
any of these cases. I would like, however, to cite one example of 
gross inefficiency which caused a great deal of confusion on our 
campus. An exact copy of the body of the notice: 

“This is in reference to your subsistence allowance claim. 

“Information has been received in this office showing that your 
training was resumed on September 10, 1946. Accordingly, your 
subsistence allowance payments of $90.00 monthly have been dis- 
continued effective September 10, 1946.” 

I called the individual from whose office these notices came. He 
said no such notices had been mailed, but by the way, three days later, 
the Registrar of Concord College received one, complete, even with 
a claim number. You are probably asking yourself the question, ‘“Why 
is he so concerned about this matter?’ The answer is simple. I am 
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Director of Veterans Service in our institution, and it is my business 
to try to keep the morale as high as possible. No man is going to have 
the right attitude, if he doesn’t know how he is going to pay for his 
next meal. 

Recently, Louis E. Starr, National Commander of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, charged the government with waste in the adminis- 
tration of veterans’ affairs and called for a Congressional investigation. 
The observations from my little world lead me to believe that Mr. 
Starr's charges should be taken seriously. It appears that the Veterans 
Administration is fast becoming the bureaucracy of bureaucracies. 
With its ever expanding elephantine giantness, one wonders if its 
primary purpose hasn’t become the creating of jobs for a few thousand 
rather than giving services to the millions in the field. Of course 
the saving of a few million dollars of tax money in unnecessary 
salaries would mean nothing in a thirty-seven billion dollar budget, 
but the saving in paper, by the elimination of needless forms and 
reports would be worthy of mention. 

A new principle in administration has been established by the 
Veterans Administration—if an office does not function, set up an- 
other one to make it function. It was recently announced that the 
post of subsistence award expediter had been set up. He is to be 
“responsible for prompt handling of all reports on non-receipt of 
subsistence checks.” It is to be expected that within the next few 
months the announcement will be made that a Senior or Chief 
Expediter has been appointed, whose duty shall be to expedite the 
expediter. Probably you recently read in the papers a report that 
twenty-four employees of the Veterans Administration were traveling 
with $176,000 of the taxpayers’ money to find out why 300 American 
G. I. students at Oxford and Cambridge were not getting their checks. 
Is this a corporal for every private, or is it a rebirth of WPA—three 
standing, one working? 

The inefficiency in the Finance Division of the Veterans Administra- 
tion may be due in part, at least, to over-administration. There must 
be thousands of the so-called ‘“Training Officers’ scattered over the 
country, and I am wondering if anybody has found any excuse for 
their existence around an educational institution, other than that of 
a general pest. I have known of some of them going so far as to 
criticize the standards of the institution—the marking system in one 
institution was too severe, in another too lenient. The money for this 
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type of service could better be spent in increasing the veterans’ 
subsistence allowance. However, if it has been decided that the edu- 
cational institutions cannot be trusted to do the job for which they 
were founded, or that no honor or integrity exists therein, then the 
Congress by action should declare that a state of emergency exists, 
and empower the President to seize and operate the colleges and 
universities, that the gumfoots, hawkshaws, and sleuths may operate 
clothed with legal authority. 

Your family doctor is poor indeed, if after diagnosing the case, 
he is unable to prescribe a remedy. Since I have made the diagnosis 
without invitation, I shall likewise prescribe a remedy. 

1. The functions of the Veterans Administration should be so well 
defined by law, if not already so defined, that there cannot exist 
the slightest possibility of encroachment on or interference with the 
freedom and prerogatives of the educational institutions. 

2. If the veteran is to derive the greatest benefits from his educa- 
tional endeavor under the G. I. Bill of Rights, he must be free to 
exercise his rights of liberty and of freedom. As a student, he should 
be responsible only to the institution for his progress and conduct. He 
cannot serve two masters. He cannot be ‘“‘half free, and half slave.” 

3. The Veterans Administration should be so organized that all 
subsistence allowance checks may reach the veteran on time. That the 
veteran may have a chance to make good, a plan of procedure ought 
at least to be made workable. The inefficiency of the administration 
of this function is a national disgrace. The addition of expediters 
will not do the job. 

4, Public Law 268, Part VIII, Paragraph 3, should be amended by 
striking out “That, for reasons satisfactory to the Administrator, he 
may change a course of instruction: And provided further,’”’. The 
veteran student should have the same rights of selection and the same 
privilege of changing his mind that are exercised and enjoyed by the 
non-veteran student. Regimentation has no place in our way of life. 
Theodore Roosevelt said, ““A man who is good enough to shed his 
blood for his country is good enough to have a square deal after- 
ward.” 

5. The subsistence allowance should be increased. The cost of living 
at present makes it impossible in most cases for the veteran student 
to have the bare necessities of life. The differential between the 
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allowance of the single and married veteran should be widened. The 
present difference is too small. 

6. The provision in Public Law 345 on Compensation from 
Productive Labor should be repealed. If a veteran student can carry a 
normal academic load, according to the standards of the institution, 
and at the same time be employed in some gainful occupation, he 
should not be penalized for so doing. It puts a premium on indolence 
and stymies the progress of the ambitious. To hamstring individual 
initiative is undemocratic. 

7. The veteran should have preference in employment in the 
Veterans Administration. However, the first criterion for employment 
should be service to those who are to be served. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s function is not to create jobs for a favorite few but to 
render service to the many. 

8. The administrative cost should be reduced by elimination of all 
unnecessary and unproductive personnel. Over-administration makes 
for confusion in administrative procedure and keeps the veteran, 
as well as the institution, wondering what will happen next. Permit 
the veteran to live a normal student life, and he will make good. 
He doesn’t need the advice of a guardian angel, the protection of 
a black-shirt guard, nor the shadowing of a stool pigeon. 














The National Conference on UNESCO, 
Philadelphia, March 24-26, 1947 


ERNEST C. MILLER 


T WAS my privilege to represent the American Association of Col- 
I legiate Registrars at the National Conference on UNESCO held 
at Philadelphia on March 24-26, 1947. It was suggested at that 
conference that each representative take back to his organization 
some of the enthusiasm and inspiration that he had received while 
attending these meetings. To do so would require a series of pro- 
tracted meetings with all the religious fervor and spiritual power 
connected with such gatherings. However, I shall attempt to give 
you my general impression of the conference, to present the concen- 
trated essence of the proceedings, and to describe briefly the aims and 
purpose of UNESCO. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
known as UNESCO, is the educational arm of United Nations. It is 
dedicated to the proposition that ‘‘rehabilitation of the mind is as 
important as rehabilitation of the body,’’ and that “since war begins 
in the minds of men . . . the peace must therefore be founded ... 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” The known 
facts are that thousands of children in the war-torn countries are still 
without schools, and still lack the simplest educational materials. 
UNRRA has made a significant contribution by feeding the hungry, 
curing disease, and setting the world on the road to recovery, but it 
is obvious that the rehabilitation of the minds and spirit of youth 
in devastated areas is as important as the restoration of their bodies. 
To that end UNESCO has been organized and given the means to 
carry out its work of international educational rehabilitation. Thus, 
after many years of effort on the part of educators, education has 
secured international recognition as a factor in the maintenance of 
peace. 

UNESCO has many projects under way and has begun to operate 
in many sections of the war-devastated countries. Apparently its 
three large scale projects, at present, are these: 

1. The reconstruction of the educational and cultural systems of 
countries, members of UNESCO, which have been devastated 
by war 
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2. Fundamental education—an all-out campaign against illiteracy 
all over the world 
3. The promotion of international understanding through teach- 
in 
In —_— the meeting of the National Conference on 
UNESCO at Philadelphia the following statement was made con- 
cerning the purposes of the conference: 


“The first National Conference on UNESCO has been called by the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO to achieve two major pur- 
poses: (1) to acquaint representatives of interested national organiza- 
tions with the aims, objectives and program of UNESCO and of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO; and (2) to propose ways 
by which these organizations can take part in carrying out the aims and 
program of UNESCO.” 


On July 30, 1946, President Truman signed Public Law 565 
authorizing the United States to accept membership in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The pur- 
pose of UNESCO, as stated in its Constitution, is as follows: 


“The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through edu- 
cation, science and culture in order to further universal respect for 
justice, for the rule of law and for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, without 
distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


About 1000 people, including representatives of approximately 
500 organizations, attended the conference. To be sure, it was diffi- 
cult to get a clear idea as to where all 500 organizations, including 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, fitted in. As 
might be expected, nearly every educational, scientific and cultural 
organization of national scope, and a few of international scope, were 
represented at the conference. In addition the veterans’ associations, 
labor unions, the American Civil Liberties Union, and the Y.M.C.A. 
were on hand. Also representatives of the Polish National Catholic 
Church of America, the D.A.R., and the American Guild of Organists 
were present. 

The Program Committee of the National Conference on UNESCO 
scheduled three general sessions, fourteen sectional meetings, a re- 
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ception for the representatives, and various meetings and conferences 
for the officers, committees and section leaders. In the sectional meet- 
ings the panel discussions covered the following problems and topics: 


1. Problems of educational reconstruction 

2. Community participation in UNESCO 

3. How do we teach for international understanding ? 
4. The revision of textbooks and other teaching materials 
5. The international exchange of persons 

6. Press and radio in UNESCO 

7. Films and UNESCO 

8. The study of social tensions 

9. Humanities and philosophy 

10. UNESCO’s program of fundamental education 
11. The contribution of the creative arts to UNESCO 
12. The natural sciences in UNESCO 
13. Books and libraries in the UNESCO program 
14. Museums in UNESCO's program 


The representatives had the privilege of attending one or more sec- 
tional meetings. Your representative attended the section concerned 
with problems of educational reconstruction because these problems 
seemed to be closely akin to the problems which confront the regis- 
trars. At the meetings of this section the leaders explained UNESCO's 
responsibilities and program, and indicated America’s contribution 
to that program. With the representatives they discussed such ques- 
tions as (1) the need in war-torn countries for books, periodicals, 
maps, art reproductions and other educational materials, (2) pro- 
vision for fellowships, scholarships and study grants, (3) educational 
missions, and (4) international voluntary service projects. This list 
of needs was studied primarily to determine what needs each or- 
ganization could help to meet and what other organizations with 
allied interests were doing. It was pointed out by one of the leaders 
of this section that in the devastated countries of Europe and Asia 
there are still thousands of schools in ruins, and that the institutions 
of higher learning are without equipment, while children are still 
hungry and without warm clothing, and that there is an enormous 
demand for trained teachers to replace those who paid with their 
lives for their devotion to duty during the past few years. 

The tenor of a conference is usually determined by the men of dis- 
tinction who address that conference. It was our privilege to hear in- 
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spiring addresses by distinguished speakers. The speakers at the 
opening general session were Milton Eisenhower, Chairman of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of the Philadelphia Schools, and William Benton, 
Assistant Secretary of State. The addresses at the second general 
session were given by Bernard Drzewieski, UNESCO's Director of 
Educational Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, by Sir Ramiswami 
Mudaliar, President of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and by the Honorable Karl E. Mundt, Representative in 
Congress from South Dakota. At the third general session a sum- 
mary of the findings of the sectional meetings was presented, and a 
symposium was conducted in which the subject, UNESCO in Action 
in Our Committees, was discussed. 

The press reports on the conference were rather sketchy, probably 
because the meetings were without dramatics and did not include 
sensational events that make news. However, the press did give some 
indication of UNESCO’s sphere of interests and activities by reporting 
that the conference was attempting to combat illiteracy, to improve 
textbooks and other teaching material as aids in developing inter- 
national understanding, to develop mass communications through 
the press, the film and the whole range of telecommunications, to 
study scientific problems arising in regions where the majority of the 
population is undernourished, to study tensions conducive to war 
and to encourage an international exchange of students. 

The representatives shopped around, listening to speeches and 
discussions. At one of the general sessions they heard that “the current 
budget for UNESCO is only six million dollars which is about one- 
hundredth of one per cent of the world’s military expenditure.” In 
the panel on Social Tensions, a professor of international law at 
The University of Chicago offered a new definition of war:—‘“War 
is a condition where tensions pass the threshold of a certain intensity 
of pressure.” UNESCO's Bernard Drzewieski summed up the needs - 
by pointing out that ‘in some parts of Greece and Poland there are 
fifty school children to one pencil.” Assistant Secretary of State 
Benton made a significant statement when he said, “UNESCO must 
get results within five, ten or fifteen years at the most because the 
time we have to build one world is relatively short. If UNESCO 
does not have a profound effect in a short period of time, it won't 
matter because our educational, scientific and cultural institutions 
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will probably have ceased to exist.” In one of the general sessions 
came the suggestion that “‘the first and most fundamental imperative 
that should undergird and permeate every activity of UNESCO is 
to prevent at all times the development of complacency concerning 
war and the conditions leading to war.” As previously indicated, the 
conference meetings were not packed with dramatic events but at least 
one rather sensational statement was made when Congressman 
Mundt, the author of the Congressional resolution which created 
UNESCO, said, “I would like to see created within our Department 
of State a new assistant who would be charged with the sole te- 
sponsibility of handling America’s representation and responsibility 
in activities of UNESCO.” Congressman Mundt declared that he 
would favor the appointment of a great educator to that position. 
Added to this stimulating declaration by a Congressman was a tail- 
end surprise sprung by an officer of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs who proposed that the National Commission shelve 
everything else and concentrate on reducing tensions between the 
United States and Russia, the only great power that is not a member 
of UNESCO. 

It seems that the essence of UNESCO’s proposal is to give all 
educational and cultural help within its limited power to the coun- 
tries devastated by the war, to raise the level of education in under- 
developed or backward countries, to wage ‘‘a frontal attack upon 
the unwarranted suspicion and misunderstanding that poison the 
relationships of nations’’ by utilizing teachers, press, radio, and 
films, and to promote co-operation among leaders in the arts and 
sciences. The fundamental issue seems to be whether or not UNESCO 
and related organizations can develop understanding and wisdom in 
working out the problems of human relations or whether the in- 
difference, ignorance, and kindred evils of mankind will cause our 
civilization to plunge into a catastrophe of immeasurable proportions. 
It seems to me that whatever this nation hopes to do in connection 
with the educational and spiritual reconstruction of suffering humanity 
cannot be done alone by vast sums of money, or by a perfect organiza- 
tion, nor can much be accomplished by operating according to a 
set formula. Social issues cannot be clearly defined and understood 
except on the foundation of hard, painstaking work. This means that 
each organization co-operating with UNESCO, and each member 
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of such organization, must study the needs, determine which needs 
can be met, and then meet those needs. 

It was apparent that the delegates to this National Conference 
caught the spirit and enthusiasm of these meetings. They were con- 
vinced that if peace is to be preserved, the United States must do 
more than provide relief for the war-devastated countries in the form 
of food, clothing and medicines. They felt that our hope is in world 
justice, world law, and world government, and that, in these times, it 
should be clear to all right-minded people that it is one world or 
none at all. They agreed that UNESCO’s great venture in restoring the 
educational opportunities of all countries should have the support and 
the co-operation of all educational, scientific and cultural organizations 
and of other kindred organizations, associations and clubs in the 
United States. 

To be sure there were some delegates, like your own, who were 
not prepared, on the spur of the moment, to come to any final decision 
as to what their organization can do. It seems to me that whatever 
steps our Association may wish to take will require careful planning 
and close co-operation with the Director of the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction. It is suggested that the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars develop a plan with the view 
to making a large contribution to, and to having a large participation 
in, the work of UNESCO. Probably what the AACR does will be of a 
supporting or explanatory nature. Our Association may not gain 
much publicity or much public recognition for its participation in the 
work of UNESCO, but through its national conventions, its regional 
associations, its JOURNAL, and perhaps through its contributing funds, 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars can do much for 
UNESCO. To that end the Executive Committee of our Association, 
in due time, may wish to present to the convention assembled appropri- 
ate recommendations for its consideration. 














Workshop A 
I. Office Organization 


RALPH PRATOR 


ITH reference to the organization of the Office of Admissions, 

Records and Registration, I would like to say at the outset that, 
as most of you already know, there is a great variation in practice in 
the administration of these several functions. For example, in many 
institutions there is a separation of the functions; that is, the registrar’s 
office is entirely separate from the office of the director or officer in 
charge of admissions. 

One of the discoveries which came out of the study which I recently 
completed in this particular area is that there is no system or plan 
peculiar to any one type of institution. For instance, we have the same 
organizational pattern in large institutions as we do in small institu- 
tions; we have the same plan in public institutions as we do in private 
institutions. One feature, however, that still prevails throughout the 
country with reference to the organization of the Admissions Office 
is that the officer in charge is called ‘‘Registrar”’ in most of our colleges 
and universities. 

There has been a trend among colleges and universities, as many of 
you realize, toward some co-ordination of the several functions included 
in personnel administration. For instance, we have in some institutions 
a highly centralized set-up under a Director of Personnel or Dean of 
Students. 

We have a second type of arrangement in which there is a co-ordina- 
tion of these various activities which are independent, administratively 
speaking, but which are co-ordinated by a personnel committee or 
council. This council is responsible directly to the president. 

A third plan followed by some institutions is to have a decentralized 
administration of the personnel functions. 

A variety of opinions was expressed by a selected group of regis- 
trars, directors of admission and college presidents when asked to 
comment upon a desirable personnel organization, with special 
reference to the office of admissions, registration and records. A 
majority of these officials who were asked to give some opinion with 
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reference to this problem stated that they believed the registrar or the 
director of admissions, or both of them, should be represented on the 
council which co-ordinates all personnel activities. At the same time, 
they indicated that they believed it. was poor practice to have the 
registrar responsible to an officer other than the vice-president in charge 
of faculty matters, the dean of the faculty or the president of the insti- 
tution. 

Information was obtained from 26 of 30 selected large colleges and 
universities concerning the co-ordination of student personnel activities 
in each of the institutions. In 5 of the 26 institutions, it was reported 
that personnel functions are not co-ordinated, and in 21 of the insti- 
tutions it was reported that personnel functions are co-ordinated. Of 
the 21 institutions reporting that personnel activities are co-ordinated, 
17 indicated that the admissions officer is not responsible to the co- 
ordinator or to the council. Two indicated that the admissions officer 
is responsible to the co-ordinator and in two institutions, the co-ordina- 
tor of personnel activities is the admissions officer. 

Information concerning the co-ordination of student personnel 
activities in selected small colleges and universities was obtained from 
23 of 30 institutions. Each of the 23 colleges and universities has 
some agent or agency co-ordinating student personnel activities. In 
16 of the 23 small institutions, the admissions officer is not responsible 
to the co-ordinating agent or agency. In 3 institutions, the admissions 
officer is responsible to the co-ordinator, and in 4 of these small 
institutions, the co-ordinator is the admissions officer. 

A discussion of the co-ordination of personnel administration raises 
the question as to the university officer to whom the admissions officer is 
responsible. This question was asked officials responsible for the ad- 
missions function in each of 60 co-operating institutions. We received 
56 replies. Forty of the replies received stated that the admissions offi- 
cer and registrar should be responsible directly to the president or to the 
chancellor. Eleven replies favored responsibility to the dean of the 
faculty or the dean or director of student personnel, and in five cases, 
no opinion was expressed. 

The pattern of replies does not vary a great deal from actual prac- 
tice. In 1945, a study by Mr. Adams and Mr. Donovan of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky was published in the Peabody Journal of 
Education, in which this very problem is discussed. These two gentle- 
men solicited replies from 63 universities in the United States. They 
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found that in 52 of the 60 universities having registrars, the registrar 
was responsible to the president. In 5 universities, he was responsible 
to the vice-president; and in 3 universities, he was responsible to the 
dean of the university. 

I thought I might have the temerity this morning to suggest an 
organization chart, but after considering the problem from the point 
of view of the answers that I got to these several questions, I decided 
that that was too much of a responsibility to undertake, since there is 
such a great variety of practice at the present time. 

At the University of Chicago, a survey was conducted in the middle 
thirties to determine administrative practices. As a result of this survey 
several score cards were formulated which were designed to measure 
the effectiveness of the organizational plan. One of these score cards 
pertains to the administration of the admissions function. A conclusion 
reached by the survey committee was that one executive officer should 


have charge of the following responsibilities: 


1. Evaluating of high school credits. 

2. Evaluating college credits offered by students transferring from 
other institutions. 
Admitting students. 
Registering students. 
Classifying students. 
Readmitting students who have been dropped. 
Arranging for changes in course registration by students. 
Checking students’ records against the requirements for certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees. 


9. Supplying transcripts of students’ records. 


I have a chart which indicates what expressed opinion is of good 
administrative organization of these several responsibilities. 


ON AY ry 


ORGANIZATION OF ADMISSIONS, REGISTRATION, RECORDS AND 
STUDENT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Number checking each proposal 
Of No Very Importani— 
Proposal Good Idea A Mass" 


Value 


Combine admissions, registration and rec- 
ords under one officer .........--.--. 8 

All personnel administration, including 
admissions, records and counseling, 


should be co-ordinated ............. s 10 24 


20 17 
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A. Under one head (e.g. Dean of 


CE ionicwl et oa auemeia saws 12 8 > 
B. By a representative committee or 
errr errr TE re 7 14 4 


At the present time (as you will see from the chart) it is considered 
good organization to have the functions of admission, registration, 
and records under one administrative officer. There were a variety of 
opinions expressed but, nevertheless, 37 out of 45 institutions that 
responded to this survey indicated that they thought it was at least a 
good idea to have these several functions under the direction of one 
executive officer. 

With reference to the co-ordination of personnel activities, you will 
note that a majority of those who answered these questions believed 
that it is a very good idea to co-ordinate personnel activities on the 
campus. 

With reference to the manner in which the activities are to be 
co-ordinated, there was considerable variance of opinion. However, 
it is indicated on the chart that more disfavor was expressed toward 
the co-ordination under the direction of one single administrative head 
than toward the committee or council idea. 

The span of supervision in these several offices varies widely. Some 
of them, of course, have more responsibility than others, but normally 
I believe the admissions officer,: whether he be registrar, director of 
admissions, or dean of admissions admits all students, or at least all 
regular applicants. Irregular or border-line cases are frequently re- 
ferred to committees. This officer organizes and supervises registration, 
is responsible for the recording and quite frequently is the editor 
of the various college bulletins. He is and should be, according to 
the persons who responded to this questionnaire, responsible to the 
ptesident and should be represented on the council, if there is a 
council, which is responsible for co-ordinating the various personne] 
activities. 

With reference to the question, “What is a proper title for this 
officer?” Jet me speak very briefly. 

In 1930, about 10 per cent of the institutions reported in a doctoral 
study made at Teachers College, Columbia had special admissions 
officers, such as the director of admissions, chairman of the admissions 
committee, dean of students, etc. At present about 40 per cent of our 
institutions—note the tremendous increase—have special admissions 
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officers. And the title, Dean of Admissions, is increasing in popularity, 

I think there is a good reason for this trend. It is very important at 
the present time, according to the college presidents who were willing 
to express an opinion on this particular matter, that the director of 
admissions, the registrar or the officer responsible for admissions, what- 
ever his title might be, have an administrative status comparable to that 
of the academic deans. 


II. Business Machines in Registration 
RoBERT S. LINTON 


T WAS in 1937 that the Comptroller’s office at Michigan State Col- 
] lege tried out an installation of I. B. M. machines. For the first 
year, the College put that on purely an experimental basis, so that 
we could try different things in connection with the use of the 
machines and get used to them. We didn’t attempt that first year 
to do anything more than gather a few statistics about the number 
of men and the number of women and so on, on simple breakdowns 
and statistical work. 

In the Fall of 1938, we were planning ahead and at that time we 
assigned numbers to all students. They were given identification cards 
carrying that number at registration time for the winter quarter of 
1938. We did not actually put registration on a machine basis until 
the Spring quarter of 1939. Then we thought we would try it. 

Now, in preparation for this registration procedure, it was necessary 
to have a bureau. We were fortunate enough to have a large auditorium 
and we have also used the gymnasium. We are at present using the 
auditorium as a registration bureau. Before students come to the 
registration bureau, we have to do some things very definitely to keep 
this number plan in mind. One very definite thing that has to be done 
is the assignment of numbers for the identification cards. That can be 
made out at the time of admission. In other words, when we admit 
the student and find that he is ready to receive the admission card, 
he can then be assigned a number which can be put right on the 
admission card, which is sent to him and attention called in proper 
notices to the use of that number. 

A little later in the year, preceding registration, the students are 
also given instructions as to an alphabetical breakdown. We have 
studied our alphabetical breakdowns for a number of years and we 
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know just about where to make the breaks in the alphabet to include 
from 100 to 150 students in each alphabetical group. 

These groups are on a schedule. We build a regular schedule sheet 
for these alphabetical groups, telling them the hours when they are to 
see their enrollment officer. Each student has to see the enrollment 
officer before he comes to the registration bureau. They see the en- 
rollment officer on the alphabetical schedule preceding the opening 
of the registration period and receive from him a package of registra- 
tion cards which we have set up now the same as the Hollerith cards 
in place of the long registration card which they used to fill out. It 
is simply a registration card broken up into the package of Hollerith 
cards. 

The student is also given a schedule book and his enrollment 
card, The enrollment officer and the student work out the proper 
subjects for his curriculum. For students with fixed curricula, these 
can be pre-typed. There is a chief enrollment officer for each of our 
six schools, who may call for assistance upon members of the staff in 
that school. It is his responsibility to provide sufficient enrollment 
officers to take care of all the students in his school. We prepare an 
envelope of material, including schedule book, enrollment card, and 
registration cards, and these are sent to the chief enrollment officer for 
each school, and he distributes the packages to each enrollment officer 
and they, in turn, hand them to the students when they report. 

A very careful checking is now possible in regard to listing those 
subjects on the enrollment card. The enrollment officer has to sign 
them. We know then, when the student reports to the registration 
bureau, that he is ready to go ahead with registration and has seen his 
enrollment officer and has his material, including his schedule, or at 
least his list of courses on the enrollment card, There are two sample 
scheduling cards in the envelope also for his use at the registration 
bureau. 

These students report, you see, only on schedule. They come alpha- 
betically to the downstairs lobby of the auditorium and there they are 
organized into their group of 100 to 150 students. The only ones 
entitled to be there are the ones that are in that alphabetical listing 
at that time. We organize those groups starting at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing for each 15-minute period, so that each 15 minutes a new group 
moves in. They have learned to come just as they would come to the 
railroad station, they come on schedule, and it has to move on 
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schedule. There can be no variation or no breakdown; the schedule 
is rigidly adhered to. 

This first group, then, of 100 to 150 students is released into the 
registration bureau. They go upstairs to the upstairs lobby; their 
material has been checked to see that they are all prepared. We have a 
number of checkers and they see that all students are ready to be 
released. As soon as they are released, the next group begins to form 
for the next 15-minute period, and so on through the day. It takes 
us three days to put the students through; we put through 13,000 
students in the three days for complete registration procedure this 
last quarter. We could handle up to 4,500 a day with our present set- 
up. It runs from 4,000 to 4,300 per day at the present time. We 
think the present set-up will take care of our predicted 15,000 for next 
Fall without making any particular change. We can increase the groups 
a little bit, so that we can absorb that extra 2,000 students whom 
we expect in the Fall. 

When they go upstairs into the lobby of the main registration 
bureau, the students are divided. The veterans are sent through a 
special portion of the registration bureau for veterans. The civilians 
are routed into a different door, but they both flow through all the 
necessary checking that has to be done, one part dealing with veterans, 
the other part dealing with the civilians. The cashier’s cage is set up 
both in the veterans’ bureau and in the civilians’ bureau, so that as they 
are checked through and the fees are assessed, etc., on their cards, they 
can go to the cashier, report, and, for the veterans, have the matter of 
the G. I. Bill, etc., checked in the veterans’ cashier’s office and the 
civilians with their fees in the civilians’ cashier’s office. About the first 
thing we do is get the money on the line. 

Then the students are routed down a hall and each identification 
card is checked to see if he is a returned student or a new student. 
The new students have their pictures taken along with some other 
things that we do for new students, in a separate room adjoining the 
hall classroom, and then they are released into the main lobby of the 
auditorium. The returned students do not go to the photographic 
lab.; they go into the main auditorium, where our registration bureau 
is set up. 

In this registration bureau, they must report to each department. 
We have the departments arranged around the outside of the room, 
starting in with anatomy, bacteriology and so on alphabetically right 
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around the room, with physical education, military training, etc., on 
the other end. 

These departments have been furnished prepunched section cards. 
I can’t go into the detail on all of this because that part alone is a 
tremendous job in planning. In my office we have to prepare section 
cards for each section from the schedule book. They have written in, 
“English 111, 112, or 113, can take 30 students.” We have the pre- 
punched section cards for that class and for those particular sections, 
all arranged in trays. The departments are responsible for controlling 
sections and giving out the section cards to the students. They keep a 
list of sections and the maximum size of each, so that each time they 
give out a card, they check that off; they know and keep track of just 
how those sections are filling, so that they can control those sections 
throughout the registration period. 

First the student has to sit down and check the bulletin board to 
see which are closed sections or new sections, and make out a sample 
schedule. Then he goes to these departments according to the 
schedule and the enrollment card that he has and picks up his class 
cards for each section. If there is a serious conflict, we have some 
school advisers at tables in the auditorium to whom they can report 
for help in removing those serious conflicts. It moves rather swiftly and 
smoothly, though, because the departments handle most of it. If a 
student cannot get a certain section at a certain hour and it is very 
important for him to do that, it is up to the department to try to 
accommodate him and arrange for it. Sometimes they have to go 
back to the arm chairs that are provided and sit down and work out 
a new schedule. They may have to do that two or three times before 
they finally get their prepunched class cards, to match their enroll- 
ment cards. When their prepunched class card matches their’ enroll- 
ment card and they have these 7 or 8 registration cards properly 
filled out, they will arrive at the checker’s end with these registration 
cards and six or seven class cards. There, they are given a very careful 
check-over, to see that everything is complete before they leave the 
auditorium. We have to have careful checkers; we hire about 100 
good students part time to help us through the registration period, 
to do this checking. Those checkers have a prepunched master card, 
which was made at the time the admission card was made and kept in 
the tabulating office until the time of registration and then taken over 
there, and we place the master card in front of these other cards that 
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the student has picked up during the registration procedure. 

Now the student is through with registration, and the next group 
is moving in. Sometimes those students have to spend 30 or 40 
minutes before they get a complete schedule. As the registration goes 
on, the getting of sections becomes more difficult and it piles up 
in the auditorium. To compensate for this we have arranged for a 
blank 15-minute period in the middle of the morning. We close at 
noon and we have another blank period of 15 minutes in the middle 
of the afternoon, and we close the bureau at 4:30, which gives us a 
chance to keep things moving. There is a steady flow all the time 
through that auditorium for the completion of registration. After 
those cards are collected, they are sent to rooms across the hall on the 
other side where we do our work in hand sorting to the necessary 
amount and getting them ready to deliver to the tabulating office. 

The tabulating office is a department of itself under the comp- 
troller. The tabulating office has a director, Mr. Martin, and 6 people 
working for him. When we take those cards over to Mr. Martin, he 
can immediately begin the necessary machine sorting, collating and 
preparation for the class lists, according to the sections that we have 
sent over. I might say that we have a Teletype outfit in one corner in 
direct connection with the Teletype in the tabulating office. When 
a new section has to be added, we can write the order out on the 
Teletype, Mr. Martin gets it, punches the cards, delivers them, and we 
have them back there in 10 minutes, so there is no delay in opening 
up new sections. That moves right along during the three-day registra- 
tion period. 

We closed our registration at Saturday noon in the Spring quarter. 
Mr. Martin had the class lists all run Sunday afternoon, so that 
Monday morning every instructor had the authorized lists of the 
students who were to report to him in his sections. That is a big 
advantage to the departments and to the instructors and to the deans, 
to have those students all designated, and the instructor has the 
authorized list. There may be errors and there may be confusion, 
there may be some difficulties that need to be ironed out, but if he 
finds a student on a list, he knows he is authorized to be there. If a 
student shows up and isn’t on the list, he sends him to the registrar's 
office to find out what is the matter. 

During the first two days following registration, we act as a clear- 
ing bureau for those errors and discrepancies that occur. 
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We start late registration on the third day and, of course, we have 
penalties for late registration, $3.00 for the first day, $4.00 for the 
second day, $5.00 for the third day. That helps control the late 
registration, although it should be a higher fine. 

The use that we make of business machines really starts from 
there. We are able, after the class lists are run, to gather our statistics, 
and in these days of reporting and in planning, it is very helpful to 
have these cards that can be thrown together in different combinations, 
can be sorted and separated and the statistical data gathered very 
quickly and very readily. That is one of the chief advantages of these 
machines. We can know immediately how many veterans we have, 
how many men we have, how many women we have, what classes 
they are in. We can run our lists of students in each department and 
we can run various things that the deans and the departments want; 
jobs that they used to have to do laboriously and at a large cost in 
the deans’ offices and department offices, we can now do for them as an 
all-college service. I think that is one of the chief advantages. We 
really can get out reports. 

I would say the chief advantages of this method of registration and 
the use of the I. B. M. equipment are, first, that it enables us to render 
many, many services to the college as a whole. 

Second, it saves some space. At our institution, I have no more 
room to put any more desks or any more clerks. We have to use this 
equipment in order to save space and save workers. It will do that. It 
saves time; it save space; it saves workers. It doesn’t save money, but 
it does render so many, many services that I am convinced that at our 
school it is well worth while. 

The checking that used to be done by hand, now doesn’t have to 
be done, because when you check the punched cards and get your 
punched cards correct, the return you get as a result of the running 
of those punched cards is accurate. If the punched card is right, you 
know the report is going to be right, and it saves a tremendous lot 
of checking. 

Now, as to the expense, we operate in this way. This comptroller 
has a tabulating department under him. He uses the equipment 50 
per cent of the time. The payroll is run and accounts are run, etc., for 
work with the comptroller. We use the equipment 40 per cent of 
the time. The all-college services take up the other 10 per cent. So 
we pay the tabulating department 40 per cent of its operating budget, 
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plus 40 per cent of its salary budget. My next year’s budget will call 
for $6,000 for rental of the machines. That is 40 per cent of the 
total cost. We pay $7,400.00 in salaries, which is 40 per cent of the 
total salary cost. We buy the tabulating cards that we need for use in 
these machines for $1,600.00. We do have to buy a lot of forms for 
reports and tabulating runs and those cost $3,000. The total cost, then, 
to our office for the year’s work is $18,000. 

The colleges are entitled to a 20 per cent discount and, of course, we 
take it. The average cost yearly per student for our 13,000 students at 
the present time is $1.38. Put on that basis, it does not sound so bad, 
and I think that should be given some consideration. 

I think you might be interested in just one or two more things and 
then I will have to close. I am sure my time is running low even now. 
We started with very simple equipment on the experimental basis. 
I don’t know that I can safely recommend this use for registrars with 
fewer than 3,500 students. If you have fewer than 3,500 students, it is 
quite possible you can do what has to be done by hand more economi- 
cally than you can do it by paying the high rental for machines. 
These machines should be worked every hour of the day. 

It depends somewhat upon the all-college service. Some institutions 
with 2,500 students might have other services to the college which 
could all get together and make an efficient use of the machines, but 
each institution would have to plan its own. 

When we had 5,000 to 10,000 students, we had to have two 
punches, one gang punch reproducer, one interpreter, two sorters, one 
being a card-counting sorter and one a full-capacity tabulator with 
automatic carriage, and one collator. The set we have at the present 
time I am sure will carry us easily from 10,000 to 15,000 students. We 
are using it for 13,000 at the present time and we now have four 
punches, two gang punch reproducers, two interpreters, four sorters, 
two full-capacity tabulators with automatic carriage, one collator, and 
we are hoping to have soon—it is on order—one multiplier, which we 
do not have at the present time. We figure that the new multiplier, 
which will cost $200.00 rental, will make it possible for us to figure 
our decimal averages on the machine, so that our society averages and 
our all-college averages, etc., can be worked through in that way 
without having to bother with hand work. 

I might say we do not have the recording of grades on the machine 
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because we have an expensive equipment, a complete Kardex file 
system for an 8” x 8” permanent record card, and we do not feel 
that we can afford to discard that equipment and put in equipment 
that will call for a larger card, which would be necessary if we were 
posting the permanent record on the I. B. M. equipment. 


Ill. The College-Level Tests of General Educational 
Development 


J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 


ye primary purpose of this presentation is to report, on the basis 
of a questionnaire study, current practices and policies of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities with reference to the college-level tests of 
General Educational Development. These are the well-known tests, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education, which are used in 
evaluating certain aspects of the educational development, or maturity, 
of veterans of World War II, on the college level. 

About three weeks ago one hundred twenty-five questionnaires were 
mailed to registrars of colleges and universities in the membership of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. At least one 
inquiry form was sent to every state of the United States and to the 
District of Columbia. To many of the states several questionnaires 
were mailed. 

The response was most gratifying, for one hundred two replies 
were received. This response of eighty per cent covering 47 states 
and the District of Columbia, is most unusual and indicates that on 
the whole the higher institutions are alive to the problem and are 
interested in it. Because of comments made, there is evidence that 
some institutions want information concerning policies established 
elsewhere. Apparently the matter of awarding credit, or not granting 
it, is not a completely settled problem. 

In reporting responses to this questionnaire there is no intention of 
giving the impression that the replies constitute a thoroughly valid 
summary of practice on a nationwide basis. However the sample 
is broadly representative of the entire country, geographically speak- 
ing, and includes responses from state universities, privately endowed 
universities and liberal-arts colleges, technical (professional) insti- 
tutions, and a few teachers colleges and junior colleges. It is believed 
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that the information gleaned from this study is fairly representative 
of the current situation. 

It is interesting to note that 38 per cent of those who responded say 
that their institutions administer these tests; sixty-two per cent do not 
themselves give them. Some of this latter group, however, award 
credit for the examinations given elsewhere by official agencies or 
other institutions. Because veterans had the opportunity to take these 
tests while still in the armed forces and because there are veterans’ 
testing centers scattered over our country, it is not surprising that a 
larger percentage of the colleges and universities do not themselves 
administer the battery. Also, it is significant that a number of those 
answering wrote that their students are not interested in taking the 
tests, but prefer to profit by the formal courses offered on the 
campuses. 

At this point, however, the question might well be raised whether 
colleges and universities have given adequate publicity to the op- 
portunity offered by the tests. In many instances it is probably true 
that institutions have not told veterans much about the tests because 
the higher institutions are not convinced that the tests are meaningful 
and useful. In fact some comments were made that these examinations 
just do not fit into the curriculums required. Some schools indicated 
that they considered the tests too easy and not satisfactory substitutes 
for the regular courses with their specific content. Frank statements 
were made that on some campuses veterans were not encouraged to 
take the battery, or any parts of it. 

Although there is this noticeable tendency to discourage the taking 
of the tests, it is significant that the responses show that for the 
sample at hand 48 per cent do give academic credit on the college 
level for the tests. Of 94 classifiable replies, 45 institutions reported 
that credit is awarded, while 49 said no credit is given. This situation 
is very similar to that reported in March, 1946, by Dr. A. J. Brum- 
baugh, vice-president of the American Council on Education, when he 
said that 53 per cent of the higher institutions do award academic 
credit, The present study shows 48 per cent. Apparently there is 
roughly a fifty-fifty chance that colleges and universities are willing to 
count satisfactory performance in these tests toward degrees. 

If credit is granted by an institution for all or some of the tests, 
the most common number of semester hours awarded is six. One 
school reported that it gave three semester hours of credit for Test 
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I, and no credit for the other three tests. Another college said it 
awarded three hours for each of the four. One college gives five and 
one-third semester hours in each, while another gives six and two- 
thirds hours. Another allows six and two-thirds hours each in Tests 
I and IV and no credit in Tests II and III. Three institutions give 
six hours in Test I only. Twenty-six schools allow six semester hours 
for each of the four tests. Still another college has a sliding scale 
for award of credit, depending on the score achieved by the veteran 
and depending on whether the student had already earned credit in a 
course in the same field. Under the latter circumstance the amount 
of credit allowed for the GED test was scaled down by the number 
of hours earned in the forma! course. 

Then the question quite logically arises as to whether credit granted 
offsets required work or elective work in the student’s curriculum. 
There is a very commonly noticed practice of counting Test I as ful- 
filling the requirement in freshman English composition. Of the 
institutions that allow credit, twenty-nine reported that Test I satis- 
fies the requirement in English composition, while three schools wrote 
that this test is counted as elective credit. In the case of the other 
three examinations there is not a noticeable difference as to whether 
they are recognized as fulfilling requirements or are classed as off- 
setting electives. Two schools reported that the tests may count either 
as required or elective work. 

In the matter of the course names given to the credit awarded it is 
natural that the names should follow quite closely the terminology of 
the tests themselves. For Test I, called Correctness and Effectiveness of 
Expression, credit in English composition is commonly assigned. Test 
II, Interpretation of Reading Materials in Social Studies, credit granted 
is usually called Social Science, or Social Studies. To Test III, known 
as Interpretation of Reading Materials in Natural Sciences, the follow- 
ing course names are given: Natural Science, Science Survey, Bio- 
logical Science Survey; Physical Science Survey. Test IV, Interpreta- 
tion of Literary Material, is labeled Literature, or Literary Material, 
or Humanities. 

Among the colleges and universities that recognize these tests by 
gtanting credit some do not count them toward fulfillment of re- 
quirements for certain degrees. For example, Test I is not accepted by 
one school of commerce as offsetting the requirement in English 
composition. Then, too, there are indications that these tests are not 
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given credit toward degrees in engineering, law, medicine, dentistry, 
science and technical curriculums. One school of engineering reports 
that credit is awarded for Test I only, as the equivalent of freshman 
English. Since these professional schools have very rigid, crowded, 
specialized curriculums this situation is not surprising. 

In general those colleges and universities which offer survey courses 
of require certain more traditional courses representing the large areas 
of knowledge are more likely to grant credit for these tests. In this 
connection it is worth noting the equivalents set up by one of our 
largest state universities in terms of standard courses. Test II, In- 
terpretation of Reading Materials in Social Studies, may be treated as 
follows in case it becomes necessary to assign equivalents: political 
science, three semester hours; economics, one and one-half semester 
hours; sociology, one and one-half semester hours. For Test II, 


Interpretation of Reading Materials in Natural Sciences, the division ° 


is: biology, one semester hour; chemistry, one semester hour; physics, 
two semester hours; physiology, two semester hours. This same uni- 
versity recognizes Test I as English composition and Test IV as 
elective credit. 

Now let us deal briefly with the point in the student’s experience 
at which these tests are administered. Relatively few answers were 
made to this question. Thirteen institutions report that the tests are 
given only before the veteran registers in any classes. Theoretically that 
is the ideal time to administer them. Because of circumstances it is 
frequently not practical to do so. Eight schools say that they give these 
examinations during the early part of the veteran’s first term in resi- 
dence. Five institutions report that they permit the taking of the 
tests at any time during the student's first term. 

Next this question was asked, “Do you freely admit veterans to 
these tests without proof of educational maturity gained while in 
service?” Of the thirty-four replies to this item, seventeen schools 
report that they do admit the veterans freely and seventeen say that 
they set up some procedures for checking on the student. Some of the 
means used ate these: a college aptitude test; transcript of previous 
academic experience or experience while in the armed forces; recom- 
mendation from the counseling service; the veteran’s own statement 
of his experiences; satisfactory evidence of acceptability as a student 
in the institution; a personal interview; scores earned on the high- 
school level tests of General Educational Development, if taken; 
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recommendation by the division in which the student is enrolled; 
evidence of high school studies completed. 

Probably there are few institutions which wouic 2dmit to these 
tests all veterans just because they are veterans. It is quite likely that 
in most institutions at least a superficial check on the student’s indi- 
vidual situation is made. For example, twenty of those responding say 
that they refuse admission to a test if the veteran has had some 
formal course work which is directly similar to the test requested. On 
the other hand fourteen schools report that they do not bar veterans 
from a test for this reason. Because of the genuine possibility that 
the earning of academic credit by passing these tests may degenerate 
into a “racket,” it is important that some restrictions be set up against 
indiscriminate taking of the examinations. This attitude would seem 
to fit into the underlying purposes of the tests as stated by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

Then there is the situation which arises for the veteran who is 
currently enrolled, say in first semester English composition, and 
takes and passes GED Test I during his first semester. A few of the 
schools answered the query that dealt with this problem. Four insti- 
tutions require that the veteran withdraw from the course at once. 
Six schools would allow the student to remain in the course, but 
would grant no credit for the course. One college has a rather flexible 
arrangement,—it may require immediate withdrawal from the course 
of it may require the veteran to remain in the course, pass it, and 

then grant him credit for the second semester on the basis of the 
GED test. One school states that it grants credit for the course or 
for the test. Three institutions report that they require that the student 
remain in the course, but give no credit for the test. With reference to 
this last policy one might ask why the student takes the test if there 
is no chance of securing credit for it. 

Another question asked was this: “If a veteran meets the institu- 
tion’s standard for passing the GED tests, or some part of them, 
and then withdraws from the institution before the end of the term, 
is credit for the test granted?’’ Twenty-seven schools replied that 
credit would be awarded. Twelve other institutions, however, would 
refuse to grant the credit. 

Closely related to this query was another one: “If a veteran meets 
your standard for passing part or all of the battery and then is put 
on scholastic probation or is dropped for poor scholarship at the end 
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of the term, do you refuse to grant credit for the test, or tests, taken?” 
Twenty-one institutions would not refuse to give the credit. Only eight 
said that they would refuse to award the credit. Another school re- 
ported that the amount of credit given would be reduced if the 
veteran's average fell below “C’” for all the subjects taken in his first 
year. 

Quite apparently the opinion exists that if a veteran has given evi- 
dence of educational maturity on the college level by a GED test he 
should not be penalized, so far as credit for these tests is concerned, 
although he may later not meet the scholastic standards of the insti- 
tution. 

Thirty-four schools answered the query as to whether they followed 
the norms suggested in the “‘Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services.” Twenty-nine replied in the 
affirmative. Five said that they did not use the suggested minimum 
scores. It will be recalled that the “‘Guide’’ pointed out the desirability 
of an institution’s working out its own local norms. Undoubtedly a 
number of schools have done so. 

Four times as many institutions reported that they use the norms 
for Type I schools as reported use of standards for Type II institutions. 
There were twenty who classed themselves in the former group, and 
five in the latter one. It is obvious that for the granting of credit based 
on these tests colleges and universities desire to make certain that 
credit is not given too easily. 

Thirty-six schools indicated that they grant college credit for GED 
tests if taken by the veteran while in service and if reported officially. 
Eighteen institutions said they would not award credit under this 
circumstance. 

The same number, thirty-six, reported that they would give credit 
for these tests if certified by another educational institution on the 
transcript of a transferred student. However, twenty-three expressed 
unwillingness to recognize such credit. Many of the schools which 
enter credit transferred in this fashion do so only on the basis of reports 
of the standard scores achieved by the veteran. Some institutions re- 
quire that such reports come from the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. If this policy becomes common, the result will be that 
those veterans who took the tests at an educational institution will not 
be able to secure credit based on record by transcript. Perhaps to pro- 
tect the interests of veterans, the USAFI would permit the filing of 
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certified reports by educational institutions at the office in Madison. 

The question was raised as to whether a school would grant credit 
for tests administered and certified by an agency approved by the 
Veterans Administration, or by the Veterans Administration itself. 
Thirty-one replied in the affirmative and seventeen in the negative. 

The final query was “‘Are you satisfied with your policy with refer- 
ence to these tests?” Thirty-one said ‘‘yes” and twelve said “no.” 
Those institutions which expressed dissatisfaction with their policies 
made such remarks as these: credit is too liberal; the grade to be given 
is unsatisfactory; the entire procedure can become a “racket”; there is 
the possibility that the veteran has taken the test more than once; 
there is some question whether the tests measure what they are sup- 
posed to measure; the critical score for passing is too low. Quite ap- 
parently a healthy amount of “soul searching” exists at present. The 
problem is not a closed one in a number of institutions. 

The next section of this presentation is not based on the question- 
naire study, but is a report of the distribution of scores on college-level 
GED tests for 335 veterans who are enrolled in various higher insti- 
tutions in Chicago. These 335 veterans took a total of 763 tests. On the 
basis of suggested norms for Type I institutions, the percentages of 
failure to meet the standard for the four tests were as follows: Test I, 
29 per cent; Test II, 9 per cent; Test III, 11 per cent; Test IV, 38 
per cent. According to these returns, Test IV (Literary Material) was 
the most difficult, Test I (Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression ) 
was second in difficulty, Test III (Natural Science) was next, and Test 
II (Social Studies) was the least difficult. 

It is interesting to note also that based on the percentage of grade 
of ‘‘A”’ the best showing was made in Test III, Natural Sciences. Forty- 
four per cent of the 170 veterans who took this examination made 
“A”. Test II ranked second in achieving this top grade; Test I was 
third, and Test IV was fourth. 

All in all, the figures for these 335 veterans who wrote 763 exami- 
nations would lead one to say that Test II (Social Studies) proved to 
be the easiest, that Tests I and III were tied for second place, and that 
Test IV was found to be the most difficult. 

Separate report can be made for one privately endowed institution, 
located in Chicago, that administered the tests to 168 veterans. The 
highest percentage of failures was in Test I (25 per cent). Test III 
showed 21.6 per cent as failures. Test IV was third with 18.2 per cent 
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failed and Test II was found to be least difficult with 4.7 per cent as 
failures. 

It is to be hoped that many colleges and universities will co-operate 
in filing similar reports so that reliable general conclusions can be 
reached. As an additional feature, study might well be made of the 
correlation between results on these tests and later academic achieve- 
ment of these same veterans in regular, formal college courses. 

In closing this presentation we need to be reminded of certain 
fundamental statements made in the ‘“Examiner’s Manual”’ issued by 
the American Council on Education for use with these tests. The fol- 
lowing sections are quotations. 

“The college-level tests are intended for use primarily to determine 
whether or not the individual tested is as capable of carrying on ad- 
vanced college work as the student who has taken certain broad intro- 
ductory or survey courses generally offered in the first two years of 
the liberal arts college, or has reached the same level of general educa- 
tional development as the student who has had such survey courses. 

“The emphasis in the tests is placed on intellectual power rather 
than detailed content, upon the acquisition of broad but definite gen- 
eralizations, concepts, and ideas, and particularly upon the abilities 
to comprehend exactly, to evaluate critically, and to think clearly in 
terms of such concepts and ideas, rather than upon the detailed facts 
from which the ideas and generalizations were originally derived. 

“It is no valid criticism of the tests to say that they do not constitute 
acceptable final achievement examinations in the courses for which 
these norms were established. How valid the tests are depends upon 
how well they measure the lasting functional, generalized outcomes of 
the whole program of liberal education in high school and college in 
the areas specified. . . . These tests and norms should provide the 
basis for a much more rational solution to the accreditation problem 
than the ‘blanket-credit’ solution of World War I.” 


IV. Transcripts from Transient and Non-Degree Students 


LEO M. HAUPTMAN 


HE PURPOSE of this study which I have been asked to make and 
T to report upon has been to discover the current practice relating 
to the requirement of admission materials for students who take only 
a single course or two and for students who take only summer work. 
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A total of 230 institutions representing every state of the Union 

were chosen from those listed in the Office of Education’s Educational 
Directory of Colleges and Universities, 1945-1946. These represented 
25.3 per cent or 177 of the 699 colleges and universities listed and 
25.8 per cent or 53 of the 206 teachers colleges listed. Of the 230 
institutions 103 or 44.8 per cent were universities—52 public, 51 
private; 74 or 32.2 per cent were liberal arts colleges—36 enrolling 
over 600 students, 38 enrolling fewer than 600; and 53 or 23 per cent 
were teachers colleges. Enrollment figures were taken from A Guide 
to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States, 
American Council on Education, 1945. There were 214 or 93 per cent 
of the 230 Registrars to whom the questionnaire survey form was 
sent who replied. Of the remaining sixteen, 4.8 per cent or five 
of the universities did not reply; 6.1 per cent or five of the liberal arts 
colleges did not reply; and 11.3 per cent or six of the teachers colleges 
did not reply. 
I. The first part of the one-page questionnaire dealt with “What is 
your policy concerning transcripts for high school work and college 
work for students who come to take only one or two courses not for 
degree credit?” 

The responses to the six questions in Part I are as follows: 

“1. Is an application for admission required?”’ Yes, 136 (69 per 
cent); No, 61; 197 institutions replied. If the student is to live in the 
dormitory, the application is required in one institution; otherwise, 
not. A different application form is used by a few institutions. 

“2. Is the high school transcript routinely required?’ Yes, 125 
(63.7 per cent): No, 71; 196 replied. The age makes a difference ia 
a few institutions. If the student is more than twenty in one, twenty- 
one in another, and twenty-four in still another the application is not 
required. 

3. Are separate transcripts routinely required from each and all 
colleges previously attended?” Yes, 77; No, 110 (58.8 per cent) ; 187 
replied. In some places only the last transcript is required, if it carries 
all previous work. 

“4, After the term is closed, will an official transcript for the course 
be issued?”” Yes, 172 (90 per cent); No, 19; 191 replied. Some insti- 
tutions use such titles as “unclassified” and ‘‘no credit’’ on the tran- 
script or otherwise make a special statement. 

“Sa. Do you use a form which the student signs agreeing that the 
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work is not to be used for degree credit?” Yes, 10; No, 184 (94.8 per 
cent); 194 replied. A special notation is placed on the permanent 
record form in one institution. 

“Sb. Do you use a form which the student signs agreeing that the 
college will not be asked to furnish a transcript for the course work 
taken?” Yes, 1; No, 165 (99.3 per cent); 166 replied. 

It may be concluded that according to current practice as discovered 
in this study the student who takes only one or two courses and not 
for degree credit must have an application for admission and must 
furnish the official transcript of his high school work. He is not 
required to furnish college transcripts nor to furnish a signed statement 
of any description. A transcript for the work taken will be issued by 
the majority of institutions. 

II. The second division of the questionnaire survey explored, 
“What is your policy governing transcripts for students from other 
colleges enrolling for summer work only?” 

“1. Do you maintain a summer session?” Yes, 190 (91 per cent); 
No, 18; 208 replied. The eighteen institutions not maintaining a sum- 
mer session did not answer the remaining questions in Part II. Some 
of the institutions follow the practice of admitting no special summer 
session people. Only students enrolled in the regular academic year are 
permitted to attend the summer session. 

“2. Is an application for admission required?” Yes, 115 (61.4 per 
cent); No, 72; 187 replied. In a few instances a modified or simplified 
application form is used. 

3. Is a transcript of high school work required?” Yes, 89; No, 
92 (50.8 per cent): 181 replied. In some instances where the tran- 
script form is not regularly required, the request is made if the student 
is coming directly from high school. 

‘4. Are official transcripts for all previous college work required?” 
Yes, 62; No, 120 (65.9 per cent); 182 replied. There are institutions 
which use a special transcript form for such work. Other institutions 
issue merely a statement of honorable dismissal. 

‘5. Is it permissible for the student to bring only a statement from 
the Registrar of the college previously attended stating that the enter- 
ing student is in good standing and is approved to take the work which 
would be accepted in transfer?” Yes, 148 (81.7 per cent); No, 33; 
181 replied. One institution will accept the student’s own statement. 
There are some institutions which make no requirement. 
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6. If admission is on the basis of such a statement, is a transcript 
available only to the approving college?” Yes, 35; No, 119 (77.2 per 
cent); 154 replied. 

“7, Is a transcript available for any request?” Yes, 160 (93 per 
cent); No. 12; 172 replied. One institution issues an unofficial tran- 
script. A few issue an explanatory statement to accompany the tran- 
script. 

From the current practice as revealed in this survey, it may be con- 
cluded that the student from another college entering for summer 
work only would need to furnish an application for admission and 
need not furnish a transcript of his high school or college work but 
rather furnish a statement of good standing from the college last 
attended. Transcripts would be available for the work completed. 
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I. Registration Procedures 
WILLIAM F, ADAMS 


ANY times in the lives of all registrars we need help, and one of 
the troublesome times is the time of registration. No matter 
how well you plan your registration procedure, somewhere along the 
line the bottleneck occurs and confusion begins. About that time some 
kind soul pats you on the back and suggests that you go visit some other 
school—some school that has an excellent, proficient, fool-proof 
system—to see how it is done there. Now, visiting is fine, and I, for 
one, would welcome you to our campus at any time, save at registration 
time. I know, as well as you know, that registration period is no time 
for visitors. It is with the thought of getting help from all of you 
through your comments that the subject of “Registration Procedure” 
is presented for discussion. 

Suppose that we divide this procedure into two major parts: First, 
preparation for registration. In this I include the handling of admis- 
sion of students along with the issuance of certificates of admission, 
the issuing and completing of personal data cards, the issuing of 
photostat records of former students, the evaluation of credits for 
transfer students (the Freshmen will be taken care of in this matter 
through the certificates of admission); then the assignment of day, 
hour, and place of registration for each of the students. In my own 
school, this is done by an alphabetical arrangement—the alphabet 
being developed so as to insure an even flow of students throughout 
the days set aside for registration. We have tried taking the former 
students first and the new students last. We have also tried taking the 
Juniors and Seniors first and then the Freshmen and Sophomores, but 
in our experience the best plan is to take them all alphabetically re- 
gardless of classification. 

These details have been worked out in various ways, all of them 
more or less satisfactory and causing no trouble to anyone other than 
the admissions office and the registrar's office. All of this taken care 
of brings the student to the real problem, the registration for classes, 
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and most of the faculty members (and I can say that because I 
have been a faculty member) feel that this should be a function of the 
registrar. 

Just to what extent is the registrar responsible in this process of 
registering students for these classes during the registration period? 
With the possible exception of the fall registration, the registrar is oc- 
cupied with the problem of facing the irate parents and, at the present 
time, the irate wives of the young geniuses who have not made the 
grade; or, if not handling the parents or wives, handling the students 
themselves. In addition, as in every registration, you have the problem 
of the late admissions, troublesome cases with credit evaluating, the 
adjusting of the university’s schedule, and many, many other details 
which do not fit into the hours provided in the day. Is it not enough 
for the registrar to see that the place is provided for the faculty ad- 
visers to advise the students, to see that all is taken care of, and that all 
necessary materials are on hand? Are registrars expected to do any more 
in regard to assigning the students their programs of work? In schools 
where the enrollment runs into the thousands, do the registrars go into 
this program making? 

In any one school, the registration for classes involves five steps: 
First, the the student is assigned to the place as I have said, a definite 
time assignment where his division is registering; Two, on arrival he 
goes to the adviser in his division. Insofar as possible, this adviser 
assignment is made in advance; Three, the adviser, acting as an agent 
for the Dean, advises with the students and assists him in making a 
program. This adviser approves this program. The program lists only 
subjects and credits—no section or hour; Four, the program is then 
taken to a faculty committee for sections and hours; Five, the pro- 
gram goes back to the student who makes the necessary copies and thus 
completes his registration. 

The registrar’s responsibility stops when the student goes to registra- 
tion headquarters and takes up again after he has completed these 
steps. Is there agreement on this plan in general, or do any of you have 
a plan which is different and which works for the best interests of the 
students, the faculty, and above all, the registrar? 

CHAIRMAN ORDEMAN: Now, we are ready. for questions or state- 
ments or any contributions that you may have toward throwing this 
thing into greater confusion than it is in the mind of Mr. Adams now. 
Miss GLADYS PHINNEY (Washburn Municipal University): I 
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would like to ask a question concerning the sectioning of courses. Did 
you say that a committee did that? 

Mr. ADAMS: Yes. 

Miss PHINNEY: Is that committee made of people from the different 
divisions of the college? 

Mr. ADAMs: It is made up of people from each department of the 
particular division. In my own school, for example, we have three 
registration headquarters: One for the college of engineering—there 
is no inter-relation there with the other divisions;—One for commerce 
and business administration which is practically the same; and we have 
the college of arts and science, the school of home economics, the 
school of chemistry, and the graduate school, all in one place. The 
committee from each of these divisions does the sectioning. 

Mr. SAGE (Iowa State College): About ten years ago in our insti- 
tution we adopted a centralized registration plan. All who are con- 
cerned with registration on registration day meet in the men’s gym- 
nasium. The treasurer moves into temporary cages over there. Fees 
are checked. Everything is done in that building. We find, and you do 
too, that there are too many man-hours involved in getting ready for 
registration and actually doing the job. We find that it is very im- 
portant to have what we call preclassification or preregistration; in 
fact, we have been having both. 

Recently we have been getting out schedules of classes about a 
month before the end of the quarter, and the students go to their 
counselors and make out their study lists, and then the counselors 
turn those study lists, also the courses and credits, over to clerks in the 
Dean’s office, and those clerks actually assign the sections. Of course, 
we have the Freshman schedules, half a dozen different schedules for 
Freshman engineering, and for the College of Home Economics, and 
Sophomores, first section, third section, and so forth. They follow 
those patterns. By using all the different models, they get a good dis- 
tribution of the students among the different sections. 

When those time cards, as we call study lists, come to the registrar's 
office, they are all assigned to sections, one to English, Section Ten, or 
College Algebra. They come to us with recommended sections. Then 
we begin to assemble the class cards. We have made all the class cards 
in advance in each of those sections, and the clerk takes out an English 
card for a certain section, one for the mathematics, and one for chem- 
istry and history, and so forth, and puts them in an envelope and holds 
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them for the student. They are ready for him. This is all done in 
advance. When the student comes along at registration, he fills out the 
cards put in with the class cards and fills out the other blanks and then 
goes right on. They register in 20 minutes. You might leave those head- 
aches of getting the cards out, getting the students’ names on them, and 
assigning sections to registration day. There is about so much grief 
anyway; you might as well do that ahead of time. We do that a month 
ahead of time. We have the students fill out the cards the week before 
final examinations and the veterans, of whom we have about six thou- 
sand, get their books before the end of the quarter. When they come 
back to the campus, they are ready for classes to begin. That takes care 
of about two-thirds of our students. There are problems we have to take 
care of, but they are comparatively small. By preregistration we can go 
ahead and get the other people later. 

Mr. BRADFORD (Cornell College): I would like to verify Mr. 
Sage’s remarks about the values of preregistration. With some slight 
variations, we have been doing that for some years, and it really 
spreads the load; but there is one other step in addition to the ones 
that Mr. Adams mentions that we have found helpful, one advance 
preparation. In advance the cards are picked out and handed out. 
We have a much smaller student body. After the sectioning has been 
completed, the copy goes to the student who must report to the 
registrar or a registration member any changes, and they are made by 
the advisory members. 

Mr. C. ELLIoTT (Southwest Texas College): Mr. Adams, this 
kindly soul you mentioned patted me on the back after our registration 
in the fall and suggested that I find out how many transactions gen- 
erally go on in different schools in adding and dropping courses. 
We have about fourteen hundred students registered; and last fall, 
we had about seven hundred transactions. I would like to know 
whether that is out of line or not. 

CHAIRMAN ORDEMAN: Is there anyone who can present those 
figures on the number of transactions of the classes dropped and 
added? 

Mr. C, HARRELL (Indiana University): This not unusual. I hap- 
pen to know the figures at Michigan State although my institution is 
in Indiana. I visited there recently. Michigan State has an enrollment 
of approximately fourteen thousand students, and they have an ar- 
rangement whereby for the first week they allow no changes at all. 
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This last quarter after that week of grace, they made some three 
thousand changes, so I don’t think the gentleman is out of line. 

I would like to ask Mr. Sage something. In your system, the stu- 
dent receives his class sections in absentia. He is not there? 

Mr. SAGE: That is right. 

Mr. HARRELL: How much argument do you have with them when 
you put them in an unpopular class? It seems to me that is a terrific 
problem. 

Mk. SAGE: If the student has to have a certain combination of hours 
or certain hours free, he mentions that to his counselor, and the 
counselor takes that into consideration in making recommendations to 
the Dean’s Office. When it comes through to us with the sections 
designated, our defense is, ‘“Well, this is the way you wanted it. Take 
it back to the Dean’s Office.” The registrar took care of the set-up. 
This system was adopted about a dozen years ago. 


II. Evaluating Credentials of Foreign Students 
ARTHUR F, SOUTHWICK 


ARLY in March, I wrote to 26 institutions to secure information 
E as to their problems and methods of evaluating the transcripts 
of foreign students. Twenty-five replies were received, and this fine 
response was much appreciated. 

1. There was striking uniformity in the replies that I received. All 
institutions appear to have some trouble in securing adequate descrip- 
tive records of foreign schools and in getting satisfactory transcripts of 
students. In cases where such transcripts are not available, it is the 
common practice to have the student make out a list of the courses 
that he took with information on time spent, etc., and have him notarize 
this statement. l 

2. Practically all institutions reported that they had no list of 
accredited foreign institutions for the simple reason that there is no 
such accrediting agency. Most institutions have built up a file of in- 
formation gained from students, local faculty members or other persons 
who know the institutions, and such information as they secure from 
the Institute of International Education and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

3. There is no directory of institutions in various foreign countries, 
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but the Office of Education has a series of bulletins concerning the 
schools in Latin American countries. 

4, A few institutions use special placement tests to determine the 
student’s ability to use English, and some of the universities have 
special classes in English for foreign students. 

5. Practically all institutions report that in the evaluating of credits 
they use their own local schools or departments. In some cases, credit 
is determined by examination, but in most cases, the matter is settled 
through interviews. 

The sources of information and assistance that various institutions 
use are the following: 

U. S. Office of Education, Kendric N. Marshall, Director of Division 
of International Educational Relations, Washington 25, D.C. 

(A report of the extent of the services of the U. S. Office of edu- 
cation in evaluating foreign credentials by Dr. Alina M. Lindegren, 
specialist in European Educational Relations, is published in the May 1 
number of Higher Education.) 

Institute of International Education, Laurence Duggan, Director; 
Edgar Fisher, Assistant Director, 2 West 45th Street, New York 

World Federation of Education Associations, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Reference books that were suggested by the University of California 
are the following: 

Educational Year Books of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Comparative Education—Peter Sandiford—E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Universities Year Book—the Year Book of the Universities of the 
British Empire, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 

The College Blue Book—Huber William Hurt—The College Blue 
Book, Chicago, III. 

A reference book that was suggested by the University of Michigan 
is the following: China Handbook for 1937-1943—Macmillan. 


MEETING IN U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
APRIL 10-11, 1947 


The most significant action relative to the problems of foreign 
students taken in recent months is the conference on the evaluation of 
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foreign credentials which was called in Washington by the U. S. Office 
of Education on April 10 and 11, 1947. President S. Woodson Canada 
and Mr. W. C. Smyser represented the A.A.C.R. The latter served as 
a Recorder of the conference and to him I am indebted for the report 
which follows: ' 


The Conference on the Evaluation of Foreign Credentials, called 
in Washington by the United States Office of Education on April 10 
and 11, 1947, brought together representatives of widely differing 
types of institutions from various parts of the country. Notwithstand- 
ing this varied representation, the Conference was in general agreement 
on essential points of the discussion, and was able to formulate gen- 
eral principles with a high degree of unanimity. 

Difficulties of foreign students who enter American institutions of 
higher education spring from various causes. The first and most ob- 
vious is unfamiliarity with the English language. So serious is this 
handicap that some institutions do not admit foreign students at all 
until they have passed a period of study in an American preparatory 
school. Several institutions, for example the University of Michigan, 
have opened courses in English expressly for foreign students, where 
they may perfect themselves in the English language before entering 
upon college work. 

In this connection, Dr. W. W. Turnbull, Secretary of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, outlined the new testing program which 
the Board hopes to have in operation in the fall. Tests have been devised 
covering four areas of English expression: oral, aural, reading, and 
written. Reading has been especially stressed, and in general the oral 
phase of the test is discounted because of the difficulty of measuring 
oral ability by means of a paper-and-pencil test. These tests are to be 
given in selected centers overseas: in Cultural Institutes where these 
have been set up; elsewhere in University centers. Results will be made 
known to the applicant by the officials administering the tests, and the 
papers are then to be sent to this country, where they will be checked 
by the C.E.E.B., which will notify the colleges concerned. It is hoped 
that this program will provide a means for eliminating ill qualified 
students before they make the long and expensive journey to the United 
States. The College Entrance Board hopes that the tests will be made 
a prerequisite to admission by the colleges. 

Another difficulty arises from differences in nomenclature. A_bac- 
calaureate degree from a foreign institution, for instance, is not the 
equivalent of most Bachelor's degrees granted in the United States. 
Quimica analitica as studied in a Latin American institution is scarcely 
comparable to Analytical Chemistry as taught here. The foreign 
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student, as a rule, overestimates his own preparation and expects a 
higher standing than the American institution usually feels justified 
in granting him. This difficulty is heightened by the disparity between 
the practices of different institutions: a student may be granted junior 
standing in one college on the very same credentials which bring his 
friend no more than freshman standing in another. There exists there- 
fore a very real need for a publication outlining the educational system 
of each foreign country, and perhaps appraising individual foreign in- 
stitutions. A recommendation to this effect was received from the 
group which studied Admissions and Student Accounting at the recent 
N.E.A. Conference in Chicago, and was passed on with the endorse- 
ment of the present Conference to the Office of Education and the 
American Council on Education. It was further suggested that qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative information was needed, since foreign 
grades, when available at all, are in no way comparable to our own, 
and are not infrequently based on political influence or government 
fiat. Because of the constant change in conditions in foreign education, 
it was suggested that any publication dealing with it might well be 
issued in loose leaf form, and sold on a subscription basis. 

In general, it was agreed that foreign students compare fairly 
favorably with American students at the graduate level; less so at 
the undergraduate. In addition to the language handicap already men- 
tioned, there are other factors which place the foreign undergraduate 
at a disadvantage. Some of them are: 

Inadequate social adjustment 

Too much money 

Faulty preparation in the sciences, especially among students from 

some countries 

Difficulties with terminology, even when the language is fairly 

well understood 
Orientation courses were suggested as a means for minimizing these 
handicaps, and it was also recommended that foreign students be 
scattered among American classmates, and discouraged from gathering 
into small groups of their own. 

The Conference was unanimous in the belief that the United States 
Office of Education has rendered an invaluable service in evaluating 
foreign credentials, and in its recommendation that this service be in- 
creased and expanded. The general feeling was that the appraisal of 
the office of Education was highly accurate, and was followed fairly 
closely by the colleges. The Office errs, if at all, on the side of con- 
servatism, and this was felt to be entirely desirable, since the colleges 
would rather go beyond the Office of Education’s recommendation than 
scale it down. 
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Representatives of the Office of Education suggested that the Office 
be informed of the degree to which each evaluation is accepted by the 
college concerned, and also of the subsequent progress of the student. 
This suggestion was readily accepted by the representatives present, who 
agreed to put it into effect, in the belief that this was no more than a 
fair return for the service rendered by the Office and might result in 
the compilation of valuable information. 

Several concrete proposals were voted by the Conference as follows: 

1. To ask the Division of Higher Education of the Office of Educa- 
tion to furnish information about measures now being taken by the 
various states to deal with the present educational emergency. 

2. To ask for a pool of information about what each institution is 
doing with respect to foreign students and foreign credentials. This 
could be assembled from 15 or 20 repyesentative institutions and 
would be of service to every college and university in the country. 

3. Group IX of the Chicago Conference on Higher Education called 
by the N.E.A. early in April, had approved the following statement: 

In spite of the difficulties imposed by expanding enrollments, it is 
to be hoped that the American college will continue to make room for 
substantial numbers of foreign students. No one doubts that hope for 
the continuation of Western civilization lies in the growth of interna- 
tional understanding and the free international exchange of culture 
and ideas. No one then can doubt that the role of the American college 
in the preservation of peace and of civilization itself is a crucial one. 
However sorely pressed we may be to meet the mounting demands 
upon us, we cannot evade our responsibility to welcome and serve 
the potential emissaries of international good will. 

It was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried that this Con- 
ference express concurrence in this recommendation. 

4. The suggestion was made that regional seminars on foreign 
credits be organized, perhaps through the co-operation of the re- 
gional Associations of College Registrars. It was voted to recommend 
that the Office of Education explore the possibilities of such a develop- 
ment. 

5. Preparation and publication of three manuals was suggested, as 
follows: 

I. Institutional Organizations for dealing with foreign students. 

II. Reference Materials for use in evaluating foreign credentials. 

This should include a description of foreign degree examina- 
tions and at least some attempt at standardization of nomen- 
clature. 

III. An information publication on American institutions, which 
could be distributed to foreign students. 
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6. The Conference requested of the Office-of Education that the 
studies on educational systems of foreign countries be kept up to date 
and extended to all countries. 

7. It was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried: that this Con- 
ference express appreciation of the fine way in which the Office of 
Education has handled evaluations, and of the integrity and fairness 
with which this has been done; and further that the Conference ex- 
press its thanks to the Office of Education for calling the present 
meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Edgar W. Knight 
W. C. Smyser, 
Recorders 


III. Counseling 
J. R. SAGE 


DO NOT have a written speech, which means my comments are 

like an accordion. I will compress them. I will touch on two as- 
pects of counseling. First, preadmission counseling, in my opinion, 
is the counseling with which the registrar should be concerned. The 
admission of the students should amount to educational and voca- 
tional counseling. In other words, the purpose of considering as- 
pects of the student’s application and his past record and the ac- 
count and so forth is the placing of the applicant in the college area 
for which he is best adapted, and where he is most likely to suc- 
ceed. If an engineering applicant has mathematics courses in high 
school, and he is fifty-fourth in a class of fifty-five in engineering, 
if is necessary for us to turn him down and suggest that he go into 
some other field, or that he take some of these specialized tests, and 
find out what he is best fitted for. Admission counseling finds out 
whether we should admit him, and the field he should be permitted 
to enter should be based on his high school classes. If he can be 
persuaded to take professional aptitude tests, as well as academic 
aptitude tests, and if we can get vocational inventories on him from 
the high school principal or from other sources, then the action as 
to whether to admit him and to what curriculum can be based on 
reliable information. I would consider that as admission counseling 
or educational counseling and guidance. 
Now, after admission, in my opinion, counseling immediately 
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moves out of the registrar’s office and into the dean’s field. The dean 
or someone under the dean’s direction would be the counselor. Of 
course, in some of the smaller institutions, the counseling goes on 
by the registrar, and some of the registrars are registrars and deans. 
You also have certain personal cases you are interested in, and such 
students will continue to come to you although you are not officially 
their adviser. 

In our institution we have a definite working plan for counseling 
the students. We have a group of about 35 faculty counselors for 
freshmen and sophomores under the direction of the Dean of the 
Junior College. These are all faculty members, and they are re- 
lieved of a third of their teaching time, and are paid out of the 
counseling fund to do this counseling. They keep regular office 


fours. Each freshman and sophomore has a time each week marked 
on his program which is free from other responsibilities at which 
time his counselor will actually be in the office. The student can 
count on finding the adviser whenever he wishes to go in volun- 
tarily for help. Also, in some unfavorable cases the counselor calls 
him in. The counselor has the responsibility for advising the student 
with regard to his study lists and the courses he will take. He also 
checks with the students who have made low marks at mid-term. At 
the end of the quarter, the counselor appears before our Committee 
on Failing Students and indicates or recommends to the Committee 
as to whether the student should be continued in college or should 
be suspended for failure or low record. We actually require these 
counselors to know their students, to become acquainted, know what 
their personal problems are, the conditions under which they have 
been working during the quarter. They know what their personal 
and family problems are, and are in a position to know what kind 
of recommendation to make at the end of the quarter. The various 
college counselors for the most part for the juniors and seniors are 
the department heads or some of the professors in the field of spe- 
Cialization. 

I will summarize this by saying or by repeating, that in my 
opinion, the registrar's responsibility is that of preadmission counsel- 
ing, and after the student enters college, that responsibility moves 
over to the dean’s office. 

CHAIRMAN ORDEMAN: Does somebody have a question to ask 
right now while Mr. Sage is here? 
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Miss E. DETERS (University of Buffalo): May I ask, Mr. Sage, 


-how many students does each counselor direct? 


Mr. SAGE: Well, I could say too many sometimes. Each counselor 
in the Junior College will have in the neighborhood of 150 or 200 
students. They are freshmen and sophomores. Those sophomores 
were freshmen previously, and the counselor knows them. Further- 
more, out of the 200, you don’t have real problems with most of 
your contacts. Most of the problems are routine, and it is only 
a comparatively small number that you have to deal with at great 
length. 

Miss DETERS: Do they assign these students to particular persons, 
as in your institution the technical department, engineering, or agri- 
culture, or something; or just assigned to, say, Juniors generally? 

Mr. SAGE: All of the engineering students are assigned to engi- 
neering counselors, and the same thing is true for agriculture; and we 
always assign the men to men counselors and the women to women 
counselors. Even if a girl is taking engineering, she still has a woman 
counselor. 











Business Sessions 
I—April 23, 1947 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations submits the following report of 
nominees for offices of the Association for the year 1947-1948; 
Treasurer, Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 
Second Vice-President, D. B. Doner, South Dakota State College 
First Vice-President, R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 
President, Miss Carrie Mae Probst. Goucher College 
J. H. MAcKINNON 
E. J. MATHEWs 
ERNEST C. MILLER 
IRA M. SMITH 
J. R. SAGE, Chairman 
The Association adopted the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions and the above-named persons were duly elected to the offices 
indicated. 


Ii—April 24, 1947 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The standing committee on special projects was established for the 
purpose of (a) encouraging research work on problems of interest 
to members of the Association and assisting the organization of 
such projects on a co-operative basis among its members; (b) select- 
ing such general co-operative projects as may be of continuing value 
to the Association, though not necessarily of a research nature, such 
as reports on enrollments and degrees conferred, and the report on re- 
gional crediting of institutions, which have been issued for a number 
of years; (c) serving as a clearing house for individual research 
projects conducted by members of the Association; and (d) con- 
ducting such studies on special problems as may arise from time to 
time and as may be referred to the Committee by the Association. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars held in St. Louis in November, 1946, 
a request was made of the Committee on Special Projects to con- 
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duct a nation-wide sampling study of the college achievement of 
students admitted to college on the basis of the G.E.D. tests as 
compared with a similar age group as admitted on a more traditional 
basis. The Committee has accepted the assignment, preliminary steps 
have been taken, and the organization has been set up. Dr. Gordon 
V. Anderson of the Department of Educational Research of North- 
western University has agreed to direct the study, aided by members 
of the Committee and other registrars interested in the work. The 
study has the warm encouragement of the American Council on 
Education and members of that body have expressed a willingness on 
the part of the A.C.E, to subsidize the project. 

The work of the sub-committee on the regional accrediting of 
colleges has been expanded to include a report on accredited foreign 
colleges, together with other information which will be of assistance 
in evaluation transcripts of foreign students. The interest of the 
Committee in this phase of its work will be communicated to the 
U. S. Office of Education. As soon as printing problems are relieved, 
the Committee will publish a complete and new edition of the 
bulletin on Regional Accredited Institutions with all revisions 
brought up to date. 

The Committee will continue the annual report on enrollments 
and degrees. Plans are under way for simplifying the data requested 
of registrars in line with uniformity with other similar requests, 
especially the United States Office of Education. The Committee 
plans to publish this report on enrollments and degrees on a more 
current basis, thereby making the data more valuable. 

The work of the sub-committee on the adequacy of transcripts 
will be continued for further research and evaluation and to act as 
a clearing house for exchange of information regarding records and 
transcripts. The sub-committee now has under way a movement to 
use the regional associations as a medium to request each college 
registrar to check his transcript form against the recommended stand- 
ard and make needed changes for conformity with the now-pub- 
lished report of the sub-committee. 

The Committee would respectfully call attention to action of this 
Association some years ago to the effect that the Committee offers 
its services in co-ordinating the many requests for questionnaire 
studies and aiding in the elimination of duplication of effort and 
ill-advised studies calling for a vast amount of work by registrars. 
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Questionnaires referred to this Committee will receive careful con- 
sideration and advice of the entire Committee before requesting 
registrars to furnish the information requested. 

W. P. CLEMENT, Chairman 


The Report of the Committee on Special Projects was adopted by the 
Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I am able to report to our 
Association a one hundred per cent attendance of Regional Associa- 
tion delegates representing 25 Regional Associations now active. Our 
total Regional Associations number 27, but two groups have been 
inactive during the war period and have not reorganized as yet. It 
is hoped that the two associations will resume activities this coming 
year. 

At the Atlanta Convention it was suggested to your chairman that 
the number of the members of the Committee on Regional Associa- 
tions be increased. President Canada approved recommendations to 
increase the membership in this Committee to 27 members represent- 
ing the various Regional Associations. This arrangement appears to 
be satisfactory and provides your chairman with an organization that 
can si ply information on regional activities promptly. Moreover, . 
any special problems to be considered can be channeled through the 
individual committee members to their respective associations. 

Perhaps the most important work of your committee during the 
past year has been the distribution of our Association’s Publication, 
“An Adequate Transcript Guide.” As reported to Miss Emma 
Deters, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Adequacy of Transcripts, 
nearly 1,000 copies of the Guide were sent to member institutions, 
and 961 copies were sent to colleges and universities, including pro- 
fessional schools, as listed in the last Directory of Higher Institu- 
tions published by the United States Office of Education, which do not 
hold membership in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
Included with the Guide was a return postal card requesting that the 
publication be sent to other staff members of the institutions concerned. 
As a result of this enclosure, an additional 363 copies were distributed. 
Through the kindness of Dr. K. P. R. Neville of the University of 
Western Ontario, the Guide was distributed to Canadian institutions. 
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Altogether approximately 2,324 copies of the Guide were sent out by 
your committee. 

Many of the Regional Associations discussed the recommendations 
of the Subcommittee’s report as published in the Guide at their re- 
gional meetings this year. Of special interest is the report of the 
Colorado-Wyoming Association of College Registrars indicating that 
all transcripts of member institutions have been self-checked for 
items outlined in the Guide. A complete report by institutions has 
been submitted to Chairman Deters by Mr. R. E. McWhinnie, 
Registrar of the University of Wyoming. It is hoped that other Re- 
gional Associations will prepare similar data for colleges in their 
group. 

The Regional Association officers are to be commended for their 
co-operation and promptness in sending your chairman reports of 
regional meetings. These reports have been edited for inclusion in 
our JOURNAL. Again our grateful thanks are extended to the JOURNAL 
for the fuil coverage it has given to regional association activities. 

The meetings of the Regional Associations average about one a 
year. Some of the programs extend beyond a one-day meeting. Of 
unusual interest are the meetings of the North Central Association 
of College Registrars, the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and the Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars. The 
programs of these organizations indicate a high degree of organiza- 
tional development, and their meetings present a type of program 
comparing favorably with the programs of our national conventions. 

It must be remembered that many members who cannot be present 
at the National Convention each year do take advantage of attend- 
ance at Regional Associations meetings. Therefore, a Regional As- 
sociation that can present a stimulating program will provide an 
opportunity for a large number of registrars to discuss their common 
problems and also enjoy the stimulation afforded by speakers on 
higher education. 

Pursuant to the constitutional requirement of our Association, a 
meeting of the Committee on Regional Associations with the dele- 
gates appointed by the various Regional Associations was held at 
4:30 P.M. on Tuesday. This meeting was well attended and many 
problems were discussed. 

The Sub-Committee on Adequacy of Transcripts suggested that our 
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committee collect data from all colleges and universities for a study 
on adequacy of transcripts according to the essential items recom- 
mended in the Guide. Our committee together with the Regional 
Delegates assembled voted to be responsible for the collection of 
such data through the Regional Associations, these data to be sub- 
mitted to the sub-committee in summary form by the Regional Asso- 
Ciations. 

Our committee also voted to recommend to the committee on 
special projects that the Sub-Committee on Adequacy of Transcripts 
be continued as a committee for further study and evaluation and to 
act as a clearing agency for the exchange of information regarding 
the adequacy of records and transcripts. 

Finally, this report would be incomplete without a word of thanks 
for the splendid co-operation of President Canada and other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, especially Miss Marjorie Cutler, 
our Second Vice-President; Mr. Enock Dyrness, our Treasurer; Miss 
Emma Deters, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Adequacy of Tran- 
scripts; and above all, to the individual members of the Committee 
on Regional Associations and the presidents of the various regional 
groups. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) ALBERT F, SCRIBNER 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


I. WHEREAS, The management of the Shirley-Savoy Hotel has 
generously placed all its facilities at the disposal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars to make their convention a profit- 
able one and their visit to Denver an enjoyable one, 

Be It Resolved, That the A. A. C. R. extend to the management 
of the Shirley-Savoy Hotel its warmest thanks. 

II. WHEREAS, The Director of the Denver Convention and Visi- 
tors Bureau and his assistants handling housing, information and 
many details of convention arrangements have contributed immeas- 
urably to the smooth running of the convention, 

Be It Resolved, That a vote of appreciation be extended to Mr. 
Clarence N. Hockom and the Denver Convention and Visitors 
Bureau for theit, generous assistance. 

III. WHEREAS, The Committee on Local Arrangements with its 
Subcommittee on Reception has been a most gracious host to the 
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members of the A. A. C. R. and in true western style with a compli- 
mentary chuck-wagon supper and the entertainment of the Dudes 
and Dames has made the Thirty-third Convention a notable and a 
memorable one, 

Be It Resolved, That the A. A. C. R. express to Mr. Ralph Prator 
and his energetic co-workers responsible for the comfort and pleasure 
of each and all of us a vote of sincere appreciation and heartiest 
thanks. 

IV. WHEREAS, The speakers, presiding officers, discussion leaders, 
and members of committees and panels of the formal program of the 
Thirty-third Convention of the A. A. C. R. have made informative, 
educational, scholarly, illuminating and thought-provoking contribu- 
tions to this Convention for the information and inspiration of their 
friends and colleagues here assembled, 

Be It Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the A. A. C. R. 
be requested to give due recognition and express fullest appreciation 
to all collectively and to each individually for their generosity in 
sharing with us the fruits of their talents and labors to make this 
Convention the success it has been. 

V. WHEREAS, The members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, and especially our 
President, have labored so generously and unsparingly toward making 
a convention that will take its place among the all-time highs for an 
excellent program, outstanding speakers and a full measure of good 
fellowship, 

Be It Resolved, That the members of the A. A. C. R. go on record 
expressing their unqualified appreciation to Mr. S. Woodson Canada 
and the members of the Executive Committee for their superior 
leadership and service to our Association. 

VI. WHEREAS, The problems for registrars and other reporting 
officers of providing important statistical data on American education 
to the agencies legitimately requesting such data have increased to an 
overwhelming degree in recent years, 

Be It Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the A. A. C. R. 
appoint a Special Committee to co-operate with the U. S. Office of 
Education in providing a clearing-house for questionnaires, 

And Be It Further Resolved, That this same Special Committee 
take whatever steps it deems necessary and feasible to bring about 
standardization of all terms and forms submitted to registrars. 
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VII. WHEREAS, The United States Government has co-operated 
generously with higher education in providing emergency facilities 
for our increased enrollments, 

AND WHEREAS, These enrollments are still on the increase and 
will, according to the authority of competent statisticians, continue to 
increase, 

Be It Resolved, That this Association go on record as expressing 
its appreciation to the Government of the United States for its co- 
operation, 

And Be It Further Resolved, That this Association go on record’ 
as recommending a continuation of this co-operation and an increase 
in funds to provide temporary and permanent classroom buildings, 
housing and other needed facilities and equipment. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee on Resolutions: 

Mrs. ETHELYN JONES 

D. B. DONER 

LUTHER H. MARTIN (absent) 
J. J. Hiccins, Chairman 


These resolutions, with the exception of No. VII, were adopted by the 
Association on April 24, 1947. Resolution No. VII was referred by the 
Association to the Executive Committee with power to act. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
GENERAL REPORT 


During the interim between conventions the Executive Committee 
held a meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, November 22 and 23, for the 
dual purpose of considering important matters of the Association and 
assisting the President in planning for the Thirty-Third Convention. 
The Executive Committee has also held four meetings in the course 
of this convention. 


President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education 
g 


One of the important matters considered at the St. Louis meeting 
was that of an invitation from President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education for the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars to submit suggestions concerning the five studies being under- 
taken by the Commission. On the invitation of President Truman’s 
Commission, Mr. Canada represented the Association and the Execu- 
tive Committee at a meeting in Washington on December 9, 1946. 
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A subcommittee of the Executive Committee consulted with a number 
of registrars and prepared a report which has been considered in 
detail by the Executive Committee and adopted with minor changes. 
A copy of this report is attached hereto and will be published in the 
JOURNAL. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization 


At the request of President Canada, Mr. E. C. Miller of the 
University of Chicago represented the Association at the National 
Conference of UNESCO in Philadelphia on March 24-26. Mr. 
Miller has reported upon this meeting to the Executive Committee 
as well as to the Association. 


The Quarterly Publication of the A.A.C.P., 


Realizing that the scope of the quarterly publication of the Asso- 
ciation has been, and is, much broader than the field of the registrar 
as conceived by the educational public, the Board of Editors, the 
Executive Committee, and the Association have for several years 
considered adopting a new and more comprehensive title for this 
publication. The numerous titles which have been suggested by many 
registrars have all been given due consideration. 

At a meeting held this week, the Board of Editors recommended, 
and the Executive Committee approved, changing the name of the 
vublication from the “Journal of the American Association of Col- 
egiate Registrars” to “College and University”. The change will 
“e effective with the October 1947 edition when the new volume 
begins. The old title, namely, “Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars,’’ will be retained as a sub-title of the pub- 
lication. 


Treasurer's Report and Recommended Budget 
The Executive Committee has reviewed carefully and approved 
both the report of the treasurer and the recommendations of the 
Budget Committee. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations for the Consideration of the Association 
In addition to the report on important items given above, the 
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Executive Committee submits herewith several specific recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of the Association: 


I. In view of the report made at this convention on the National 
Conference on UNESCO held at Philadelphia, March 24-26, 1947, 
and consistent with the decisions made at that conference, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the A.A.C.R. recommends to the convention 
assembled: 
1. That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars en- 
dorse and support UNESCO and the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction in their efforts to rebuild 
the educational facilities in war-torn lands. 
2. That the President of our Association appoint a Committee on 
UNESCO 
a) to study the needs in connection with the rehabilitation not 
only of the bodies but also of the minds and spirits of those 
who have been subjected to the horrors of war, and 

b) to recommend to the Executive Committee a plan by which 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars may con- 
tribute toward meeting those needs. 

3. That the chairman of this committee be the official desig- 
nated (a) to deal directly with the appropriate officials, com- 
mittees and leaders of the Commission in the formulation of 
specific projects in international educational reconstruction, and 
(b) in co-operating with that Commission to develop such 
projects. 

4. That all formulated plans and projects in this connection be 
submitted to the Executive Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars for consideration and approval. 

5. That any projects proposed which are inconsistent with the 
general policy established by the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, or that involve a major responsibility on the 
part of our Association or any of its adjuncts, be presented, with 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee, to the con- 
vention assembled. 

II. In view of the many problems facing higher education in 
America and the definite need for a co-ordinated, comprehensive, 
and extended study of these problems, the Executive Committee 
recommends to the convention assembled: 

1. That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars go on 
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record as expressing a deep interest in the studies being under- 
taken by President Truman’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. 

2. That this Association express the hope that President Truman's 
Commission on Higher Education be continued for a sufficient 
length of time to enable the Commission to realize the fullest 
values from its efforts to study these problems of higher edu- 
cation. 

3. That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars pledge 
its willingness to co-operate with President Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education to the fullest extent possible con- 
sistent with the general policies of this Association. 

III. In view of the fact that the Treasurer of the Association is 
intimately acquainted with the income and expenditure of funds, 
it is recommended that Section 1, Article V, of the By-Laws of the 
Association be changed to include the Treasurer as a member of the 
Budget Committee. If this change is approved by two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, Section 1, Article V, of the By- 
Laws will then read as follows: 


There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of the past president 
who shall act as chairman, and three additional members including the 
president, the president-elect, and the treasurer. Should any of these 
members be unable to serve, the president shall appoint a substitute. 


G. E. METZ, Secretary 
The General Report was received as information, each Recommendation 
was separately adopted, and the report as a whole was adopted by the As- 
sociation. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


1. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The following is a résumé of the comments and suggestions made 
by a selected group of registrars in connection with a report to be 
submitted by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars to 
President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education. 

No registrar or committee of registrars can speak for the Asso- 
ciation as a whole on questions concerning higher education, and 
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it is doubtful whether a general agreement could be reached among 
the one thousand or more members of the Association on such con- 
troversial subjects, but the Executive Committee can speak for the 
entire membership of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars in expressing its belief in the desirability of making the studies 
proposed by the Commission, and in indicating its willingness to aid 


in the project. 
2. THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In a democracy higher education should be adapted to the needs 
of the student. To make of him a useful member of society he must 
be trained as a worker, a citizen, and a well rounded individual. 
In most professions the student receives a good technical education 
though often lacking those elements that would make of him a useful 
citizen. We have made a good beginning in higher education toward 
the training of the individual as a citizen of the family, the mu- 
nicipality, the state, the nation, and now the world. For the sake 
of our democracy, quite as much as for the sake of the individual, we 
should give every possible opportunity for education in citizenship 
to our youth, 

Citizenship and professional ability alike are improved by de- 
velopment of bility to handle the affairs of life with confidence; 
to judge the quality, relevance, and desirability of whatever one 
encounters; to evaluate and enjoy the experiences of life according 
to their worth. There is among individuals the greatest variety of 
native ability; we can only make an effort to educate every one 
accordi> to his talents. This inculcation of understanding is to 
the benefit of society and the individual. Methods of improving 
professional and technical education must be left very largely to those 
in the professions, except that such methods may all be generally 
improved by emphasis on the relation of the profession or job to 
society and to the individual himself. » 

If democracy is to continue as a force in our present world, 
higher education must analyze its whole program, in terms of its func- 
tions, curricula, and :ethods of instruction, to make sure that appro- 
priate recognition is given to citizenship training. We must face 
the fact that we can no longer isolate ourselves from the rest of 
civilization. We must offer courses and provide other educational 
opportunities to students so that they may acquaint themselves with 
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the politics, economics, sociology, and history of this country and of 
the world and all its people. 

Such an undertaking involves the development of powers of 
judgment, of ability to determine the relevant and good, in our 
students. We have to keep constantly in mind that a society is no 
better than the people who make it up. Our greatness as a nation 
does not lie in material wealth and abundance of natural resources 
alone, but rather in our ideals that have encouraged us toward the 
good life: zeal for learning, love of liberty, insistence on righteous- 
ness. 

Since in our times the American way of life is being challenged as 
never before, it seems reasonable to insist that higher education in 
America develop those ideals and traits of character that will inspire 
our youth to work for a society in which our ideals may be realized. 
Our schools, churches, and state have been found wanting; they 
have failed to establish ideals leading to the good life. In proper 
education lies hope for the future. The fate of the future rests 
with the youth of today. The magnitude of obligation of our edu- 
cational institutions to them is clear when we realize that many 
parents are vague in self-direction, incompetent to discriminate, 
essentially irreligious. It is the obligation of higher education to make 
every effort to correct this situation. 

The business of higher education should be to guide youth in 
a changing world; to fortify him with knowledge, strength of judg- 
ment, and moral virtues; to convey to him the spiritual heritage and 
the achievements of past generations; and to train him to make a 
living, keeping in mind that this practical aim is best provided by 
developing his capacities toward the enrichment of his life. Higher 
education must prepare youth to play his part in society, to lead 
a normal, useful, and co-operative life in the community, and to 
strengthen his sense of freedom and his sense of responsibility. It 
should be concerned not only with his intellectual, but also with his 
moral, personal, and spiritual development. 

We suggest that more serious attention be given in our educational 
system to the achievements of the past, because we feel that college 
students need perspective to prepare wisely for the future. That 
which is good and beautiful in our inherited culture should be pre- 
served and developed. In higher education we should use the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the past as a basis of future development. In this 
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connection we call attention to an editorial comment on the subject, 
“Old Wine in New Bottles’, by S. A. Nock, as published in Volume 
22, No. 2 of the JoURNAL of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. (January, 1947, p. 197) 

It should also be kept in mind how intricately higher education 
is tied in with elementary and secondary education. In some areas 
of the nation the elementary and secondary school structure must be 
strengthened to serve as a foundation for a re-organized and expand- 
ing system of higher education. 


3. WAYS AND MEANS OF PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


A democracy in which the majority rules cannot function effectively 


unless its citizens are capable of understanding and of thinking for | 


themselves. It cannot resolve its problems unless its people are 
endowed with wisdom and goodness; therefore, a democracy must 
provide educational opportunities for all ages and all classes. An 
effort must be made to raise the educational level of all the people. 
Society must provide educational opportunities not only for the few 
who are to assume leadership, but also for the many who will follow 
that leadership. This does not.mean that the same type of educational 
opportunities should be provided for all. Various types of educa- 
tional and training programs should be developed for different types 
of students to suit their needs, aptitudes, interests, and talents. At 
present we need more institutions above the secondary level devoted 
to intensive vocational training. The history of higher education 
shows a perfectly justifiable trend toward greater practicality, and 
makes clear that colleges and universities would be remiss in their 
function, if they did not respond to the social needs for better 
practical knowledge. 

During the last half century higher education has developed the 
assembly-line technique. Such technique may be partly necessary 
under existing conditions; but it is important that we do not over- 
look the advantages of personalized education, designed to recognize 
the student’s aptitudes and to fill in his deficiencies. In this connec- 
tion it would be desirable to discourage the practice of some colleges 
in accepting blindly all students who hold high school graduation 
certificates and then permitting each to follow his bent in the selection 
of courses; and the practice in other colleges of forcing all students 
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into the same fixed educational plan on the assumption that it is 
the best plan that has ever been invented and, like fresh air, is good 
for everybody regardless of his antecedents, his inherent abilities, 
and his future plans. Furthermore, we should improve our admissions 
and placement procedures to avoid a relatively high percentage of 
mortality. 

An analysis of inequalities in educational opportunity above the 
high school level reveals that many young people are deprived of 
higher education because of the economic conditions in the home. 
Young people belonging to minority groups, especially the Negro 
youth, find it exceedingly difficult to go to college because so many 
institutions practice race discrimination in connection with selective 
admissions, or set quotas for minority groups. In our society such 
barriers should not exist. Qualified students should be admitted to 
college regardless of race, color, nationality, or creed; and inequali- 
ties of opportunity for higher education because of the economic 
status of parents should be eliminated, whether at college, graduate, 
or professional level. There should be established a national policy 
of universal access to educational opportunity at all levels from 
kindergarten through college, graduate, and professional schools. 
The existing inequalities of educational opportunity point to the need 
for establishing such a policy. This means that education should be 
provided for all qualified students who wish to go to college, pro- 
vided they make satisfactory progress in their studies. If we wish 
to maintain a free society, we must realize, as our forefathers did 
a century ago, that we must educate all people who can profit by 
an education, instead of limiting educational opportunities to certain 
select groups. 


4, THE ORGANIZATION AND EXPANSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are several organizations at the present time attempting to 
select promising students, for example, the Search for Science Talent 
and the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Plan. There are, of course, many 
other organizations, also some colleges and universities, seeking such 
talent and giving financial aid; but it would seem wise for the states 
and the nation to consider this whole problem, and work out a plan 
whereby the exceptionally capable students with strong potential 
ability for leadership could be encouraged to go on to college. 
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We should be concerned also about another group, composed of 
adults who upon reaching maturity realize how inadequately they 
are prepared in certain areas, and who therefore wish further 
formal education. Since education is a continuing process, more 
attention should be given to the development of an educational 
program for adults, to cultivate their personal interests and improve 
the quality of their individual living. It would assist them with 
cultural, scientific, social, economic, and political information, thus 
making them better citizens. A society that neglects the education of its 
adults is not a free society. 

Dean Cyril O. Howle who directs the adult educational program 
at the University of Chicago recently made the following statement: 


“The objective of adult education is to provide the opportunity for con- 
tinuous intellectual, aesthetic and moral growth on the part of the mature 
individual. Such growth is desired both for the sake of the individual 
and for the welfare of society. It is assumed that as a result of his edu- 
cational experience the mature individual will not only enjoy a more 
satisfactory personal life but will also exert a more effective influence for 
good in the constant readjustments which are necessary in a dynamic 


society.” 


The ratio of adults in our population and the life expectancy of 
adults have increased rapidly since the beginning of our national 
existence. In 1940 there were 2,455 adults for every 1,000 children. 
It seems reasonable to suggest that a democracy, with a population 
preponderantly adult, cannot solve its problems merely by the edu- 
cation of its youth, particularly when its adult citizens represented 
by governing Boards of Education, Trustees, etc., have and exercise 
authority in the management of our schoois and colleges, and, in some 
instances, even attempt to determine the educational plans and policies 
of those institutions. 

In recent years the preponderance of our adult population and 
the increase in the migration of people, especially from farm to city, 
have created many social problems. We still have our slums, con- 
gested areas, and a housing shortage. Furthermore, the change from 
the sixty-hour to the forty-hour work-week has given adults more 
leisure which they could use toward self improvement, if oppor- 
tunities to do so were available, Such opportunities could be made 
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available by providing facilities for a variety of educational activities 
to fit into the pattern of their lives. It is said that many adults, 
especially those in the lower strata of society, have no desire to con- 
tinue or begin their education and that mature people no longer have 
the ability to learn. Such conclusions are not based on facts. The 
rapid increase in high school and college enrollments has created 
an increasing awareness of education, and a desire to continue it. 
The zeal for learning has always been one of the predominating 
ideals of humanity, and is especially manifest in a democracy. Further- 
more, studies on adult learning seem to show that adults can be 
educated. 

It is suggested that adult education programs should (a) provide 
training in liberal arts for those adults who have failed to achieve 
ability to think clearly or to read, write and speak English effectively; 
(b) provide adults an opportunity to increase their understanding 
of the nature of the world and man; (c) offer them an opportunity 
for professional improvement and competence; (d) provide tech- 
nical training to fit the needs of their trades and vocations; and (e) 
help adults to learn to discharge those responsibilities which the 
circumstances of mature life have brought them. 

The foregoing goals, stated in broad terms, are but a few of the 
many educational activities that should be included in the learning 
process of adults. 

The expansion of higher education should be on the basis of 
quality rather than quantity. During the past five years the educa-_ 
tional institutions in their desire to contribute to the war effort, and 
later to serve the veterans, have done many things which have reduced 
standards, such as (a) increasing the teaching loads of the members 
of the faculty and requiring them to teach the year around; (b) 
increasing the size of classes; (c) operating accelerated programs; 
(d) employing a relatively large number of teachers not qualified 
to teach; and (e) cluttering up the administrative staff with in- 
experienced men and women. Emphasis should be placed on im- 
provement of the faculty and the administration and the quality of 
educational programs, rather than on expansion of physical plant 
and vast building programs. 

Practically all institutions of higher learning are making efforts 
to organize and expand to provide for the emergency that now faces 
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them. This plan meets with general approval. Professional training 
needs to be provided in places where it is not now given. Recent 
surveys show a trend toward professions where previously the de- 
mand was not great. As an example, the number of pre-dentistry and 
dentistry students reached low ebb a few years ago, but now the 
facilities for such training have been expanded. Every effort should 
be made to provide education and training to meet the demands of 
the various professions, especially the teaching profession. On the 
other hand, an attempt should be made to establish and maintain a 
balance between the numbers trained for various professions and 
vocations, and the opportunities in these fields. 

As higher education is undoubtedly faced with a long period of 
heavy enrollments as well as increased activity in research, the ques- 
tion immediately arises as to whether or not there is a limit in enroll- 
ment beyond which an institution may not, without impairment, 
carry on effective work; i.e., whether the size, the physical plants, 
the instructional staffs, etc., of existing institutions should be in- 
creased, or whether more institutions of higher learning should be 
established. Either way, the total cost of maintaining colleges, 
universities, and training schools will increase. This problem re- 
quires immediate and careful attention. It seems certain that the 
federal government and the individual states will have to give further 
attention to it, and to consider both its educational and financial 
aspects. 


5. FEDERAL AND STATE SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The discussion in the preceding sections suggests that an in- 
equality of opportunity exists in the field of higher education, and 
that a system of free education should be provided at all levels for 
all qualified students maintaining satisfactory progress. This carries 
the implication that equalization of educational opportunity may be 
attained through scholarships, fellowships, and grants financed by 
the federal government through the states, and that such financial 
assistance should be extended to all needy students or to all students 
whether their parents are rich or poor, provided such students can 
profit by further education or training. The administration of such 
a program would be most complex. It would raise questions concern- 
ing the form in which aid to higher education should be provided and 
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questions concerning any necessary distinction that should be made 
between public and private institutions in the matter of federal or 
state aid. Furthermore, there is a real danger that federal control 
of higher education will grow out of federal subsidies. 

There are some registrars who doubt very much that the ultimate 
goal of American higher education should be to provide educational 
opportunity at the college level for all in much the same way as we 
now provide the program of secondary education. They suggest that 
greater emphasis should be placed on subsidizing specialized abilities 
and general aptitude for higher studies, to the end that all those who 
are capable students may attend college, irrespective of their financial 
situation. These registrars are concerned about the many students 
now in college who are totally incapable of profiting from our estab- 
lished college and university programs, and they feel that such stu- 
dents should be prevented from cluttering up our institutions of 
higher learning. They are afraid that the proposal of free education 
or training for all above the high school level would lead to the 
same error that has been made in the elementary and secondary 
schools, where we have taken care of everybody and tried to do 
everything under the sun, with disastrous consequences. These regis- 
trars believe that higher education should be doing a better job of 
working with the proper student groups, rather than trying to edu- 
cate all who think they wish to go to college in every curriculum and 
course conceivable. 

One of the many controversies in higher education is the question 
of federal aid, which is linked with the democratic concept of edu- 
cation. We do not wish to repeat arguments of the past in connection 
with this controversy, except perhaps to call attention again to the 
fact that there are better educational opportunities in some sections 
than in others, and to suggest that we should raise the level of edu- 
cational opportunities everywhere; that higher education should play 
an important role in this matter; and that federal support seems to 
be necessary to make the educational opportunities somewhat equal 
throughout the nation. We recommend that federal funds used to 
equali:« opportunity be administered in a manner that will benefit 
the inst.:vtions, both public and private, as well as the students. 
Equalization of opportunity means an increased number of stu- 
dents in college. These students must be free to choose their college. 
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The colleges must be fully compensated for the cost of services pro- 
vided to these additional students. 


6. PROVIDING PERSONNEL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Educational facilities include not only physical plant, but also 
competent instructional and administrative staffs. This in turn implies 
that adequate salaries be provided for teachers and administrators. 
At present many staff members at all levels do not have economic 
security; consequently they must devote their minds to the task of 
making ends meet instead of devoting their minds to the problems 
of education and research. The Harvard Committee on General Edu- 
cation has remarked that, ‘“There is no educational reform so im- 
portant as the improvement of teaching.” (General Education in a 
Free Society, p. 104.) 

In this connection greater attention should be given also to the 
professional preparation and experience of the administrative officers 
in colleges and universities. It seems that an increasing number of 
inexperienced men are placed in important administrative positions. 
They are assigned tasks that they are not fitted to do, and in con- 
sequence they create complexities, make costly mistakes, cause serious 
delays, confuse the students, lower the morale of those whose work 
they attempt to direct, seek arbitrary power, ignore the collective 
opinion of the faculty, and labor under the misapprehension that they 
have a solution for every problem that has confronted wise and ex- 
perienced administrators since the beginning of higher education in 
America. 

It is the duty aud responsibility of institutions of higher learning 
to offer proper programs of study for the professional training of 
college instructors and administrators, so that the instructors may 
become more effective in the teaching of youth, and the administra- 
tive officers may become more skilled in directing both the in- 
structional and non-instructional activities of the universities and 
colleges. One of the major problems confronting institutions of 
higher learning today is that of providing a more effective instruc- 
tional and administrative leadership. Our traditional program, as it 
has operated for the last generation or two, does not provide for this 
end. We must analyze the needs of college instruction and administra- 
tion and make better provisions for the training of men and women 
to assume these responsibilities. 
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Perhaps the question of adequate personnel is in a large measure 
one of providing adequate salary scales to attract competent persons 
into the teaching fields. This is no small problem. It means larger 
endowments for private institutions and larger appropriations from 
public funds for public institutions. In some way the public must 
be educated to the proposition that it is essential to spend more money 
(public and private) on education at the higher levels. 

We suggest that it would be advisable for the Commission on 
Higher Education to recommend that a survey be made of the prepa- 
ration, recruitment, and status of administrative officers in higher 
education, as well as of faculty personnel. 


7. THE ENCUMBRANCES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In making a study of higher education it would seem helpful to 
take at least a passing glance at some of its present encumbrances. 
Perhaps a registrar, associated with both the administrative and the 
educational activities in higher education, has a unique opportunity 
to observe the running of our educational machinery. In doing so he 
becomes painfully aware of the fact that higher education has many 
stereotyped features, expressed in terms of credits, prerequisites, 
grade-point averages, hypothetical classifications, sequences shorn of 
their sequential nature, majors, minors, etc. In addition to these 
encumbrances, the students are hampered with a mass of faculty-made 
rules and regulations that require legalistic interpretations but can 
be violated “for good reasons’ without undue inconvenience to the 
student. As a result, the registrar finds himself and his fellow 
administrative officers hampered by a vast amount of administrative 
machinery. Perhaps the greatest encumbrance in higher education is 
the credit system.* 

Colleges and universities are faced with the problem of establish- 
ing a common and defensible procedure in determining the nature and 
the amount of educational credit that should be granted for training 
and educational competence gained at other institutions by transfer 
students. In an attempt to solve this problem some colleges and 
universities are devising batteries of tests, either to supplement the 


*See a recent article by Registrar G. E. Metz, published in Vol. 22, No. 2 of 
the JoURNAL of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars under the title 


“The Registrar's Paradox.” (January, 1947, pp. 192-196) 
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admissions procedure based on course-credit evaluation, or to serve 
as a substitute for such a procedure. Any reliable testing plan that 
can be devised would be far superior to the equivalent course-credit 
evaluation which has become part and parcel of admissions offices in 
nearly all colleges and universities. The American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars would be willing to co-operate in any thorough 
study of the prevailing credit system as a means of admission to 
(including transfer from one college to another) and graduation 
from college, and as a basis for licensing and admission to the pro- 


fessions, 
The registrar’s functions are fixed by the educational plans and 


policies of his institution, and such policies are usually not deter- 
mined by the registrar, sometimes not by the president, but by the 
faculty; consequently the registrars, having little or no direct re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of educational plans and policies, 
cannot speak with the same degree of authority on these subjects 
as those who do have that responsibility; but, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars, we respectfully submit this 
report to the Commission on Higher Education as an indication of 
our desire to assist in its studies. 


REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


SUGGESTED BUDGET 





1947-1948 

General Administrative $ 1,000 
Committee on Special Projects 2,000 
Convention Expense 1,500 
Editor’s Office and JOURNAL 4,500 
Treasurer's Office 1,000 
Miscellaneous and Contingent 1,500 

$11,500 
Estimated Income $11,500 





ERNEST C, MILLER, Chairman 


The Association adopted the report of the Budget Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


JUNE 1, 1946, TO APRIL 12, 1947 


Balance on hand June 1, 1946 .................... $ 941.13 
Income 
Memberships: 
BCS — SCROOOISE 655.3. nic ccm erneccaqunecewies $9,192.00 
Dues—new members ............--.0- 0c eeee 645.00 
Dues—AssOCiate MCMber$ «0. ce cecessccsnnes 9.00 
Subscriptions: 
ee eT re ne ee oe 535.90 
RN cre ik elncd sun ee Mem nen ese hedeowwen nets 161.00 
RE Onan reer ae ere ee nee er emer 54.05 
Sale Gh SINGS COMIEE 6.6 6oic ee ciccleacecemewal ees 43.25 
Sale of ‘Corrections and Revisions” .............. 89.00 
Smee MARUI tol cre ics cap ele ie nie pao ee cena ale ele 8.00 
Interest on U. S. Savings Bonds ................. 98.75 
American Council on Education (return of advance 
for publication of “Guide”) .................. 500.00 
WRGeRIAHICOUS SOGOMNO 556 5 is oo ot ee wees Heme 9.90 
Total income 11,345.85 
$12,286.98 
Expenses 
General) Administrative: . 6. 6650s boc eles eee 849.56 
President's Office Expense ..................200. 314.82 
Bailar Ss: Oca BEpense: occ. s od wisie is od Ou Ve mew iors 3,359.51 
Treasurer's Office Expense .................005- 564.98 
Committee on Special Projects .............+..0- $27.25 
Convention Expense (mostly 1946 convention) .... 770.19 
POISOCURASUP OEE 52.55) 6: cassia a sia sia ae winx or SON ieee 39.35 
6,425.64 
Cash Balance on hand April 12, 1947 $5,861.34 
Reserve—U. S. Savings Bonds 4,200.00 


Total $10,061.34 
Respectfully submitted, 


ENOCK C, Dyrness, Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


A large number of changes in personnel among Registrars took 
place during the past year. Consequently, in order to have the member- 
ship list published in the October JouRNAL as up to date as possible, 
a questionnaire was sent to all member institutions in July. 
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Below is a summary by states of the new members of the Asso- 
ciation since July, 1946, representing 31 stat-., Egypt and Mexico. 
A tabulation of the total membership at the present time is also given. 


INNEW MEMBERSHIPS—APRIL 1946 TO APRIL 1947 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
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Missouri 
Nebraska 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
‘Texas 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 

Egypt 


Mexico 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 


16 

5 
11 
52 
18 
12 

1 
15 

9 
28 

9 
71 
29 
32 
25 
28 
15 

4 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
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16 
35 
39 
26 
15 
40 


18 
22 


78 
28 


49 
18 
14 
64 
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Rhode Island 5 Alaska 1 
South Carolina 15 Canada 12 
South Dakota 10 Egypt 1 
Tennessee 29 Hawaii l 
Texas 43 Mexico 1 
Utah 10 Porto Rico 2 
Vermont 6 aa 
Virginia 25 Total 1083 
Washington 16 Honorary 15* 
West Virginia 19 — 
Wisconsin 22 TOTAL 1098* 
Wyoming 1 


The Association welcomes most heartily the new member institu- 
tions and their representatives, and it is sincerely hoped that there 
may be great mutual benefit both to the Association and to these new 
members through the friendship formed and participation in the 
activities of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(signed) MARJORIE M. CUTLER 
Second Vice-President 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


During the year the Association has had two exhibits of office 
forms available: First, a six-volume exhibit which has been in use, 
with various changes, for a number of years; and second, a one-volume | 
exhibit prepared about a year ago. 

Both of these exhibits have been in considerable demand this 
year, but it has not been possible to make them available to all of 
the registrars from whom requests have been received. The single- 
volume exhibit has been reviewed in six different institutions in 
Minnsota, Texas, Ohio, Idaho, Illinois, and New Mexico. 

The large exhibit was also used in six different institutions in 
Tennessee, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Material for a second single-volume exhibit has been collected by 
the Committee, and it is hoped that this additional volume will be 


* Epiror’s Note: The death of Arthur W. Tarbell, reported in the April issue 
of the JOURNAL, and the election of three new honorary members this year (see 
p. 585) change this number to 17 and make the total membership an even 1100. 
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available for use within a few months. The Committee recommends 
that the fund of $300.00 made available be carried over for the 
work of the Committee during the coming year. 

Because of the distance involved in some of the requests received, 
the Committee suggests that separate exhibits be made available in 
different sections of the country. It is hoped that three or four 
exhibits will be made available to the members of the association. 

The Committee reports with deep regret the loss of our fellow 
member and associate, Dean John M. Bly of St. Olaf College, whose 
death occurred on February 6 after an illness of several months. 

(Mrs.) KATHERINE HUNTER PEUGH 
LyLE H. JOHNSON 

W. K. SUMMITT 

C. ZANER LESHER, Chairman 


The Report of the Committee on Office Forms and Equipment was 
adopted by the Association, April 24, 1947. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES TO THE U. S. VETERANS ADMINISTRATION— 
As ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


On April 7, 1947, President Canada appointed a special committee 
charged with the responsibility of investigating the relationship of 
the U. S. Veterans Administration with the colleges and universities. 
The committee has discussed all forms which are currently used in 
carrying out this training program. The committee was unanimous 
in their decision that V. A. form 7-1950, the Certificate of Eligibility 
and Entitlement and Entrance into Training should be rendered in 
duplicate so that the institutions would have on file for each veteran 
a duplicate signed copy. 

It was further pointed out that the practice of reporting absences 
and the academic standing of the student varied widely among the 
institutions represented by the committee. It was the consensus of 
opinion that a liberalized policy of reporting absences should be 
adopted by the Veterans Administration and made functional in all 
its regional facilities. The committee was likewise unanimous in their 
belief that the only true picture of academic progress is a term or 
semester report and that any weekly, monthly, tri- or mid-semester 
or term reports are unnecessary. 
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The committee proposes two resolutions which they believe should 
be ratified by the convention and the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. instructed to transmit the same to the central office of the 
U. S. Veterans Administration. 

1. Be It Resolved, That the U. S. Veterans Administration be requested 

to furnish to the colleges and universities a duplicate signed copy of 
V. A. form 7-1950, The Certificate of Eligibility and Entitlement and 
Entrance into Training for each veteran. 

2. Be It Further Resolved, That the reports to the U. S. Veterans Admin- 
istration on absences and scholastic attainments be required only 
when the student’s performance is not considered to be satisfactory ac- 
cording to the stated policies and procedures of the educational insti- 
tutions. 


Signed by the Committee, 
JOHN A. ANDERSON 
W. F. HOFFMAN 
ALMA PREINKERT 
HoMER L. HEATON 
GEORGE W. ROSENLOF 
S. L. McGraw 
C. W. EDWARDS 
GEO. P. TUTTLE 
WorTH A. FLETCHER, Chairman 


The report as printed above embodies minor amendments which were 
adopted by the Association, after which the report as a whole was unani- 
mously approved. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
PROJECTS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Assignment 


The statistical information that a Registrar’s Office should be ex- 
pected to compile, perhaps with some delimitations, and with some 
suggestions as to the use of mechanical aids for prompt results. 


Introduction 


Many demands are made upon the Registrar for summaries of in- 
formation according to specified patterns and scope from both 
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within and without the University. Few of these are identical, there- 
fore, the problem resolves itself in the first instance to determina- 
tion and definition of the basic data to be collected and basic patterns 
of compilation which lend themselves readily to recapitulation ac- 
cording to special patterns. 

The advent of the veteran to institutions of higher education 
under the authority of PL 346 and 16 and under the administration 
of the Veterans Administration has made additional demands upon the 
Registrar for the differentiation of procedures, reports, and sum- 
maries. 

The fact remains that the Registrar’s records are probably the 
most convenient source of basic academic data needed for compilation 
of statistical tabulations and summaries which are essential to aca- 
demic problems and, in many cases, to institutional planning. Another 
phase of the problem is whether the Registrar's Office should make 
such summaries or provide the means for other offices to make them. 
This phase is essentially one of budget and institutional organization. 


Scope 


The study has been limited to patterns of summaries which are 
regarded as essential for institutional inventory and planning and 
which provide for convenient recapitulation according to other pat- 
terns. This has necessarily included examination of basic data in- 
volved and its source. 


Approach 


Preliminary examination of the assignment suggested the follow- 
ing approach: 

1. Analysis of pattern of summaries 

2. Definition of basic data and terminology 

3. Analysis of source of basic data 

4, Channelling, procedures and machine aids 


Summary patterns 


There have been much discussion and a good many articles written 
on the kinds of summaries which might be ordinarily expected 
from the Registrar. The patterns of such summaries have been dic- 
tated not only by the respective institutions but also by other educa- 
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tional agencies. Critical examination of such questionnaires reveals 
that few are identical in scope and fewer in exact terminology. It is 
apparent, however, that the basic data necessary to complete such 
questionnaires and requests are substantially common denominators 
in nearly all colleges and universities. The difficulties appear to be 
largely those of recapitulation. If the pattern of summaries required 
for institutional academic inventory are sufficiently detailed, re- 
capitulation of such summaries will ordinarily provide the answers 
to most of the questions presented by other agencies. 
The committee presents five categories of summaries which it re- 
gards as essential to institutional academic inventory and planning. 
1. Composition of student enrollment 
Student credit hour load 
. Department credit hour load 
Department teaching space load 
Academic reports and analyses such as distribution of students 
by major or field of specialization, students’ scholastic achieve- 
ment, grade distribution by instructor, degrees granted, etc. 
Each of these categories may include a variety of summaries re- 
quired at various times as dictated by the needs of the respective 
institutions. It is the intent of the committee only to define the 
elements which their study indicates as basic for inclusion in the 
foregoing summary patterns and suggested implementation. 


Yee 


Com position of student enrollment 


Elements: College and curriculum of registration and class level 
of student, former vs. first time students, veteran vs. non-veteran 
status, day vs. evening sessions, home address, age, religious affilia- 
tion, parents’ occupation, sex, marital status, etc. 


Student credit hour load 
Elements: Number of students in each college, curriculum and class 
level, undertaking various total amounts of credit hours. 
Department and instructor credit hour load 


Elements: Number of registrations within each class by instructor 
in each department of study by the college of the student’s registration 
and the class level of the student. 
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Department teaching space load 


Elements: Clock-hour use of rooms by departments with indica- 
tion of total registrations in each class (inventory of room use and 
class size). 

Academic analyses 


Elements: Grade point or similar average (arithmetic mean) of 
each student with identification of student’s sex, college and class 
level; numbers of each grade mark assigned by each instructor in 
each department; numbers of students with indication of sex te- 
ceiving degrees by major or field of specialization leading to the 
degree, etc. 

Implementation 


Ordinarily all of the basic elements noted above are collected as 
part of the student’s registration or become available to the Registrar 
in the course of the normal operations of his office. In institutions 
with several thousand students the segregation and tabulation of 
these elements requires a significant portion of the staff’s time. 
The problem, therefore, becomes essentially one of job analysis and 
channelling. Thorough job analysis indicates the usefulness of me- 
chanical devices and office equipmert which will aid in handling 
volume and expedite the tabulation of reports. 

It is obvious that each of the forms which a student completes 
as a part of his registration or subsequent contacts with the office 
must be carefully planned to facilitate rapid and accurate tabulation 
of information. Likewise, the forms completed by the staff such as 
final grade reports, etc., must be carefully planned. It is in this con- 
nection that the basic elements referred to above are of great im- 
portance. 

Functionally, the processing of data may be divided into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. Sorting and classification 

2. Posting and tabulation 

3. Reproduction 

Sorting and classification aids 

a, Punch card method (IBM equipment, Findex equipment, 
etc. ) 

b. Visible index equipment (Kardex, Linedex, etc. ) 

c. Etc. | 
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Posting and tabulating aids 


a. 


IBM alpha numerical tabulators 


b. Visible index equipment 


Cc. 


Etc. 


Reproduction aids 
a. Manifold forms 


b. 


mr OM 


Photo direct negative or positive processes (photostat, dexi- 
graph, etc.) 


Contact direct negative processes (blueprint, etc.) 


. Stencil duplicators 


Spirit duplicators (Ditto carbon process) 
Offset processes (photographic printing process—multilith, 
etc. ) 


g. Microfilm 

The committee believes that detailed descriptions of the applica- 
tions of special equipment or machines to various jobs can best be 
supplied by institutions which have adapted their records and pro- 
cedures to utilize such equipment or machines. It is recommended that 
the members of the association be encouraged to submit papers to 
the JOURNAL based on the application of the use of special equipment 
to specific jobs as suggested in this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. J. GRANT 
W. S. HOFFMAN 
E. C. SEYLER (G. P. TUTTLE, proxy) 
G. H. HUGANIR (J. M. RHOADS, proxy) 
C. H. MARUTH, Chairman 





Editorial Comment 


ee | College and 


University 
ITH THE October num- 
COLE EG E ber, which is the first 
of Volume XXIII, the 
JOURNAL begins life under a 
AND new name. This is in accord- 
UNIVERSITY ance with action taken by the 
Association at the Denver con- 
vention. The title COLLEGE 
THE JOURNAL _ os AND UNIVERSITY was 
Association of Collegiate Registrars anid by i Balt al 
Editors to the Executive Com- 
mittee, which endorsed the 


recommendation and passed it 
on to the Convention for ac- 
tion. Approval on the floor of 
the convention was unani- 
mous. The Association will 
not cease to be identified with 
the publication, however, since 





Published by the Association the old title will continue to 
OCTOBER : 1947 appear as a subtitle. 
VOLUME 25 NUMBER } 


Most members of the 
A.A.C.R. will remember that 
this is not a sudden decision. 
It was first proposed at the 
Chicago convention in 1944, 
and was again discussed at Atlanta last year. Registrars were in- 
vited to suggest titles and to express their opinions about a change. 
Letters which reached the Editor favored adopting a new title by a 
majority of about seven to one. 

There are two reasons for the change. The old title, consisting as it 
did of eighteen syllables, was cumbersome. More important, it implied 
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a limited subject-matter and a restricted reader-list which in fact the 
JourNAL long ago outgrew. The new title is intended to suggest 
what the JOURNAL really is: a magazine by and for everyone who is 
interested in Higher Education. 

The Board of Editors hopes that COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
will go on to increased usefulness to American colleges and their 
personnel, to the end that through it the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars may render more and more significant service to 
the cause of Higher Education everywhere. 








Delegates and Guests, Thirty-third Annual 
Convention, Denver, Colorado, 
April 21-22-23-24, 1947 


ALABAMA 


Adams, William F., Dean of Admission, University of Alabama. 
Cohen, Antoinette N., Registrar, Tuskegee Institute. 

Edwards, Charles W., Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Wallace, Leonard D., Dean, Registrar, Athens College. 


ARIZONA 


Hensley, William R., Registrar, Arizona State College. 
Lesher, C. Zaner, Registrar & Director of Admissions, University of Arizona. 


ARKANSAS 


Kerr, Fred L., Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas. 
Kerr, Viola C., Guest, University of Arkansas. 

Roberts, Laney J., Registrar, The College of the Ozarks. 
Short, Carter A., Assistant Registrar, University of Arkansas. 
Short, Maxine S., Guest, University of Arkansas. 

Summitt, William Knox, Harding College. 


CALIFORNIA 


Anderson, John A., Registrar, Pasadena Junior College. 

Brady, Florence N., Registrar, Occidental College. 

Carlsen, Willeta May, Registrar, La Sierra Coliege. 

Connolly, Sister Mary Teresa, Registrar, Mount St. Mary’s College. 

Dingilian, David H., Sup. Guidance Center, Los Angeles City College. 
Haoliday, Sister Ida, Head of Chemistry Department, Mount St. Mary’s College. 
Huff, Marie H., Registrar, Pasadena College. 

Learnard, Mary Jane, Registrar, San Francisco Junior College. 

Logan, Esther Irene, Assistant Registrar, La Sierra College. 

Mitchell, John P., Registrar Emeritus, Stanford University. 

Shontz, Howard B., Recorder, University of California, College of Agriculture. 
Stinson, Dorothy B., Dean of Admissions and Records, Los Angeles City College. 
Vance, Florence, Registrar, San Francisco State College. 

Walker, Mary C., Recorder, Mills College. 

Walter, Edwin C., Registrar, Director of Student Personnel, Pacific Union College. 


CANADA 


Clarke, Douglas Burns, Acting Registrar, Sir George Williams College, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


Neville, Kenneth Rutherford, Registrar & Dean, University of Western Ontario. 


COLORADO 


Badger, Lois R., Registrar, University of Colorado. 
Baird, Dwight C., President, Trinidad State Junior College. 
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Barnett, Vivian, Assistant Registrar, Denver Bible College. 

Beesley, Robert B., Sales Rep., International Business Machines Co. 

Burger, Wm. V., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Colorado School of Mines. 

Carson, Roy M., Registrar, Colorado State College of Education. 

Criswell, George Stuart, Assistant to Director of Admissions, University of Colorado. 

Cuthbertson, Lulu L., Registrar, Pueblo Junior College. 

Carver, Edwin J., Guest, University of Denver. 

Cutler, Marjorie M., Registrar, University of Denver. 

Davis, Guy C., Director of Admissions, Trinidad State Junior College. 

Deen, Joshua Lee, Dean of Faculty, Colorado A & M College. 

Dorricott, Herbert J., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Western State College 
of Colorado. 

Dorsey, Mrs. Mattie F., Registrar, Mesa College. 

DuPriest, Fielden Lee, Student, University of Denver. 

Eggers, Fred W., Guest, University of Denver. 

Englund, Mary K., Registrar, Denver Bible College. 

Enochs, James B., Director of Admissions, University of Denver. 

Ferguson, C. W., Director of Admissions, Colorado A & M College. 

Funston, Thomas Y., Guest, University of Denver. 

Gerould, Elizabeth Wood, Registrar, Colorado Women’s College. 

Hartshorn, Ernest R., Stat. Dept. Mgr., University of Colorado. 

Hsu, Liang, Guest, University of Denver. 

Kessler, Eugene Henry, S.J., Dean and Registrar, Regis College. 

Lytle, James L., Guest, University of Denver. 

McCracken, S. J., Asst. Dir. Dept. of Dev., University of Denver. 

Malone, Katherine, Head of Records and Registrar, University of Colorado. 

Maruth, Charles H., Director of Registration and Records, University of Denver. 

Maruth, Mrs. Chas. H., Guest, University of Denver. 

Minuth, Fred Grenz, Assistant Registrar, Colorado College. 

Morris, Stella, Registrar, Colorado A & M College. 

Morrow, Mrs. Josephine, Registrar, Colorado College. 

Pierson, Florencey, Sr., Recording Clerk, University of Colorado. 

Powell, Norma E., Registrar, LaJunta Junior College. 

Prator, Ralph, Director of Admissions and Records, University of Colorado. 

Scofield, Gerald Raymond, Examiner and Admissions Counsellor, University of 
Colorado. 

Swartz, Margaret A., Registrar's Assistant, Colorado State College of Education. 

Toepelman, Walter C., Director Division of Veterans’ Affairs, University of 
Colorado. 

Weir, Norman E., Registrar, University of Denver. 

Wolfe, S. L. Sister Mary Florence, Dean and Registrar, Loretto Heights College. 

Zabolitzky, Rev. Thomas L., Dean, Holy Cross College. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bigsbee, Earle.M., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Junior College of Con- 
necticut. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Armsby, Henry H., Specialist in Engineering Educ., U. S. Office of Education. 
Feagans, Hazel H., Registrar, The American University. 


Jarman, B. H., Registrar and Assoc. Prof. of Educ., The George Washington Uni- 


versity. 
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Lindegren, Alina M., Specialist in European Educ., U. S. Office of Education. 
Miscampbell, Floydine D., Adm. Asst. Comm., American Council on Education. 
Rich, Catherine R., Registrar, Catholic University of America. 

Rozema, Eunice J., Registrar, Washington Missionary College. 

Russell, John Dale, Director, Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. 


EGYPT 
Abdelnoor, Edmund, Registrar, American University at Cairo. 


FLORIDA 
Rhodes, M. C., Dean of Adm. and Registrar, University of Tampa. 


GEORGIA 


Chapin, Lloyd Walter, Registrar, Georgia School of Technology. 
Taylor, Hoy T., Registrar, Georgia State College for Women. 
Taylor, Mrs. Hoy, Guest. 
Wilkins, Georgia M., Guest. 

IDAHO 


Bennion, Hugh C., Bureau Student Counseling & Testing, Ricks College. 
Capallen, Anna Beth, Registrar, Idaho State College. 

Stephenson, Eldred Clarence, Registrar, Ricks College. 

Wilson, Mallalieu Archie, Registrar, Northwest Nazarene College. 


ILLINOIS 


Brenneman, Elsie, Dir. of Admissions & Reg., Illinois State Normal University. 

Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley University. 

Deakins, Clarence E., Director of Student Ser., Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Sister Donahue, Mary St. Helen, Registrar, Mundelein College. 

Dyrness, Enock, Registrar, Wheaton College. 

Fidelis, Sister Mary, Registrar, Rosary College. 

George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University. 

Glynn, Herbert L., Reg. & Dir. of Admissions, Augustana College. 

Happ, Mrs. Gretchen Morris, Registrar, The Principia College. 

Hogue, Inez Miss, Registrar, Monmouth College. 

Humphreys, J. Anthony, Reg. & Dir. Personnel Serv., Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College. 

Humphreys, Mrs. J. A., Guest. 

Hunt, Mildred, Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan University. 

Kaufman, Agnes Joslyn, Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Kelly, W. E., Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Leifheit, Edith, Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 

Lyngby, Genevieve C., Registrar, Chicago Musical College. 

Marquart, Linford A., Registrar, Olivet Nazarene College. 

Meloy, Marie J., Registrar, Lake Forest College. 

Miller, Ernest C., Registrar, University of Chicago. 

Murphy, Mrs. Marian, Assistant Registrar, Chicago Musical College. 

Peterson, Evelyn M., Registrar, Shurtleff College. 

Shank, Marjorie, Registrar, Southern Illinois Normal University. 

Steggert, Bertram, Registrar, Loyola University. 

Stephens, Rothwell, Registrar, Prof. of Math., Knox College. 

Steward, Donald H., Registrar, Roosevelt College. 
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Tuttle, George Phillip, Registrar, University of Illinois. 

Tuttle, Mrs. George P., Guest. 

Voss, Hertha, Registrar, Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Wickhem, Valerie C., Dir. of Admissions, University of Chicago. 
Winebrenner, Howard G., Dir. of Admissions, Roosevelt College. 
Winebrenner, Roberta, Guest. 


INDIANA 


Cookson, Thomas A., Registrar, Indiana University. 

Sister Dohman, Edith St. Mary, Registrar, St. Francis College. 

Edwards, Elizabeth Kirby, Acting Registrar, Earlham College. 

Elder, Harry E., Registrar, Dir. of Student Prog., Indiana State Teachers College. 
Elder, Mrs. Harry E., Guest. 

Harrell, Charles E., Assistant Registrar, Indiana University. 

Hauptman, Leo, Registrar, Ball State Teachers College. 

McCoy, G. R., Dir. of Admissions and Registrar, Evansville College. 
Maxam, C. R., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Butler University. 
Norris, Stanley, Registrar, Arthur Jordan Conservatory. 

Roe, Virfsel, Registrar, Franklin College. 

Rosanna, Sister Mary, Asst. Dean, St. Francis College. 

Scribner, Albert F., Registrar, Valparaiso University. 

Stone, Ralph Bushnell, Registrar, Purdue University. 

Strain, Wm. H., Asst. Registrar in charge of Admissions, Indiana University. 
Zumstein, R. B., Asst. Registrar, Purdue University. 


IOWA 


Beard, Marshall Rust, Registrar, Iowa State Teachers College. 
Bergman, Johannes C., Registrar, Graceland College. 

Cotterman, Athel Dale, Registrar, Wartburg College. 

Dougherty, Sister Mary Eugenia, Registrar, Clarke College. 
Gerlach, Harry M., Examiner, Iowa State College. 

Gray, Walter B., Registrar and Director of Personnel Services, Cornell College. 
McCarrell, Ted H., Asst. Registrar, State University of Iowa. 
McCandless, Bethana, Registrar, Grinnell College. 

Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College. 

Sage, Mrs. J. R., Guest. 

Shumaker, John B., Dean, Still College of Osteopathy-Surgery. 
Sterck, Leo C., Registrar and Dean of Studies, St. Ambrose College. 


KANSAS 


Arnoldy, Sister Mary Nicholas, Head Dept. of Math., Marymount College. 
Book, Thelma E., Kansas Wesleyan University. 

Cross, Mrs. Laura M., Assistant Registrar, University of Wichita. 
Dalton, Standlee V., Registrar, Ft. Hays Kansas State College. 
Fenton, Sister Madeleva, Registrar, Marymount College. 

Fleming, L. Avery, Dean-Registrar, McPherson College. 

Fletcher, Worth A., Registrar, University of Wichita. 

Heubner, Bernhard P., Registrar, College of Emporia. 

Hitt, James K., Registrar, University of Kansas. 

Hitt, Mrs. J. K., Guest. 

Hoffman, Sister M. Karlene, Visitor, Mount St. Scholastica College. 
Kirkpatrick, Golda, Registrar on leave, Central College. 
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Loewan, Solomon L., Registrar, Tabor College. 

Sister McKenna, M. Bonaventure, Registrar, Mount St. Scholastica College. 
Massey, J. U., Registrar, Dir. of Admissions, Kansas State Teachers College. 
Maul, Ray C., Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College. 

Nock, Samuel A., Dir. of Admissions, Kansas State College. 

Phinney, I. Gladys, Registrar, Washburn Municipal University. 

Pickering, Iva V., Registrar, Friends University. 

Poundstone, William J., Registrar, Southwestern College. 

Tibbetts, Eleanor, Registrar, Kansas State College. 

Wente, Walter Hermann, Registrar, St. John’s College. 


KENTUCKY 


Cannon, E. H., Western Teachers College. 

Hester, Mrs. Cleo Gillis, Registrar, Murray State Teachers College. 
Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville. 

Milton, Mary Page, Registrar, Morehead State Teachers College. 
Moores, Maple, Assistant Registrar, University of Kentucky. 


LOUISIANA 


May, Mabel J., Associate Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Moses, Inez S., Assistant Registrar, John McNeece Junior College, Louisiana. 
Riehl, Joseph Anthony, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Southwestern Louisiana 


Institute. 
MAINE 
Hayes, Clara Downs, Secretary, Bowdoin College. 
MARYLAND 


Brown, Grace N., Registrar, Hood College. 

Davis, Irene M., Registrar, Johns Hopkins University. 

Preinkert, Alma H., Registrar, University of Maryland. 

Probst, Carrie Mae, Registrar, Goucher College. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Hilliker, Katherine C., Asst. to Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 
MacKinnon, Joseph C., Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


MEXICO 


Vaughn, Gwennyth Ruth, Dean of Women, Mexico City College. 
MICHIGAN 


Dooley, Genevieve, Registrar and Bursar, Lawrence Institute of Technology. 

Garvey, Sister M. Patricia, President, Mercy College. 

Gernant, Leonard, Assistant Registrar, Western Michigan College of Education. 

Groesbeck, Edward George, Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan. 

Hinkamp, Paui E., Registrar, Hope College. 

Linton, Robert Spencer, Registrar, Michigan State College. 

Reps, Sister M. Lidwina, Registrar, Mercy College. 

Rogers, Marion, Assistant Registrar, Lawrence Institute of Technology. 

Shober, Everett Reiman, Registrar and Acting Dean, Kalamazoo College. 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan. 

Trout, David McCamel, Dean of Students, Registrar, Central Michigan College of 
Education. 
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MINNESOTA 


Bradley, Raymond Jr., Registrar, Macalester College. 

Sister Cecilia, Dean, College of St. Catherine. 

Fassett, Orpha I., Assistant to the Registrar, Hamline University. 
Frayseth, Inez Adeline, Acting Registrar and Recorder, St. Olaf College. 
Gormley, Rev. Donald Joseph, College of St. Thomas. 

Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar, College of St. Catherine. 

Keating, Sister Mary, Registrar, College of St. Teresa. 

Lenz, Sister Mary, Assistant Registrar, College of St. Theresa. 
Olson, Claribelle B., Registrar, Hamline University. 

Pettengill, True Edward, Recorder, University of Minnesota. 
Williamson, Arthur S., Director of Admissions, Hamline University. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Lowe, Edna Haley, Acting Registrar, University of Mississippi. 


MISSOURI 


Baker, Kathrin M., Assistant Registrar, Washington University. 

Barthel, S. L., Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar, Webster College. 

Buck, Dalias C., Dean of Instruction, Wentworth Military Academy. 

Burgi, M. E., Registrar. Southern State Teachers College. 

Canada, S. Woodson, ® ustrar, University of Missouri. 

Canada, Mrs. S. Wooc.o=, Guest. 

Colson, Robert C., Registrar, Lindenwood College. 

Cunningham, Morton C., Dean and Registrar, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College. 

Eubank, Louis Allen, Dean of Faculty, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 

Gordon, Donald B., Registrar, Westminster College. 

Haun, Robert R., Registrar, University of Kansas City. 

Higgins, John Joseph, Dean and Registrar, Rockhurst College. 


od 


Hubbard, Noel, Registrar, Missouri School of Mines. 

Kaiser, Helen A., Assistant Registrar, Washington University School of Medicine. 
Lamke, George W., Registrar, Washington University. 

Lamke, Mrs. G. W., Guest. 

McGarry, S. L., Sister Francis de Sales, Dean, Webster College. 

Mitchell, William Roy, Registrar and Prof. of Education, Missouri Valley College. 
Parker, William B., Registrar, Washington University School of Medicine. 
Poole, Mary Elma, Registrar, St. Louis University. 

Ricketts, Martha Crews, Registrar, Central College. 

Sheeley, Sister Mary Marguerite, Dean-Registrar, College of St. Teresa. 

Sullivan, James B., Registrar, William Jewell College. 

Thompson, Guy H., Administrative Registrar, Southwest Missouri State. 
Vachon, Sister Susanne Marie, Registrar, Fontbonne College. 


MONTANA 


Aikins, Lincoln J., Registrar, Eastern Montana State Normal School. 
Hawksworth, Martha L., Asst. Registrar, Montana State College. 
Smith, W. Leo, Registrar, Montana State University. 


NEBRASKA 
Anderson, Marie M., Registrar, Union College. 
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Bickel, L. G., Registrar, Concordia Teachers College. 

Chapman, Eunice, Registrar, Hastings College. 

Childs, Milton B., Registrar-Bursar, Nebraska State Teachers College. 
Howie, John M., Prof. Emeritus of Math., Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Kent, A. E., Registrar, Nebraska State Teachers College. 

Kent, A. E., Mrs., Guest. 

Larson, F. H., Registrar, Dana College. 

Luschei, Helen Mills, Registrar, Nebraska Wesleyan. 

Musilek, Blanche, Adm. Asst. to Registrar, University of Omaha. 
Rosenlof, George Walter, Dir. of Admissions-Registrar, University of Nebraska. 
Smith, Alice C., Registrar, University of Omaha. 

Williams, Jack N., Registrar, The Creighton University. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Conant, Robert Otheo, Registrar, Dartmouth College. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jones, F. Taylor, Registrar, Drew University. 
Leahy, Howard, Director of Admissions, Seton Hall College. 
Stepp, Howard W., Registrar, Princeton University. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hau, Sister M. Honora, Dean, Catholic Teachers College. 

Keefer, Daryle Earl, Dir. of Admissions and Registrar, University of New Mexico. 
Wheeler, Ruth, Registrar, Eastern New Mexico College. 

Sister Willison M. Rayneria, Registrar, Catholic Teachers College. 


NEW YORK 


Bradford, Eugene F., Registrar, Cornell University. 

Crossman, Raymond F., Registrar, New York State College of Forestry. 

Deters, Emma E., University Registrar, University of Buffalo. 

Donovan, Alfred D., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Pratt Institute. 

Giddings, Margaret, Registrar, Barnard College, Columbia University. 

Grant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University 

Grant, Mrs. Edward J., Guest. 

Kastner, Elwood C., Registrar, New York University. 

Kennedy, Keith J., Registrar, Syracuse University. 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester. 

Miller, Marion Dixon, Director of Admissions, Russell Sage College. 

Monaghan, Sister Genevieve Marie, Registrar, St. Elizabeth Teachers Training College. 

O’Brien, E. Vincent, Registrar, City Hall Div., Fordham University. 

O’Brien, Mrs. E. Vincent, Guest. 

Timbers, Robert Thomas, Deputy Registrar, U. S. Military Academy. 

Wheeler, Sister M. Innocentia, Comm. Supv. Srs. of St. Francis, St. Elizabeth Academy. 

Whitworth, Ernest, Associate Registrar, Cornell University. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Armstrong, Roy, Director of Admissions, University of North Carolina. 
Mayer, W. L., Director of Registration, North Carolina State College of Agriculture 


and Engineering. 
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Patterson, Grady S., Registrar, Wake Forest College. 
Weatherspoon, Everett B., Assistant Secretary, Duke University. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
McKenzie, Ruby M., Registrar, University of North Dakota. 


OHIO 


Buchanan, Philip P., Registrar, Youngstown College. 

Burgoyne, Helen H., Registrar, University of Cincinnati. 

Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College. 

Conger, Allen C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Inman, Tressa Baker, Director of Admissions, Antioch College. 

McGowan, Stuart R., Registrar, Kenyon College. 

Mahn, Robert E., Acting Registrar, Ohio University. 

Mittinger, Eugene R., Registrar, John Carroll University. 

Nudd, Willard E., Registrar, Case School of Applied Science. 

Schmidt, Richard H., Registrar, University of Akron. 

Smyser, William Craig, Registrar, Miami University. 

Smyser, Mrs. William Craig, Guest. 

Southwick, Arthur F., Registrar and Director of Counseling, The College of Wooster. 
Stanley, Edith, Registrar, Oberlin College. 

Stopher, Emmet C., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Kent State University. 
Thompson, Ronald B., Registrar, University Examiner & Editor, Ohio State University. 
Williams, E. I. F., Registrar, Heidelberg College. 


OKLAHOMA 


Embree, Virginia L., Registrar, Oklahoma College for Women. 

Fellows, J. E., Dean of Admissions and Registrar, University of Oklahoma. 
Franz, Sister Mary Lawrence, Dean, Catholic College of Oklahoma. 
Gaberino, Sister Mary Louise, Registrar, Catholic College of Oklahoma. 
Jones, Lester A., Registrar, Oklahoma City University. 

Metze!, George V., Registrar, University of Tulsa. 

Metzel, Mrs. George V., Guest. 

Solomon, Lewis E., Dean and Registrar, Oklahoma Baptist University. 
Timmons, B. D., Recorder and Office Manager, University of Oklahoma. 
Wiman, Charles H., Registrar, Bethany Peniel College. 


OREGON 
Jory, Harold B., Registrar, Willamette University. 
Norris, William H., Registrar, Lewis and Clark College. 


Ordeman, Daniel Thomas, Registrar, Oregon State College. 
Swanbeck, Gedfrey Willard, Registrar, Multnomah College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gebert, H. G., Dean, Thiel College. 

Hoffman, William S., Registrar, The Pennsylvania State College. 
Hunt, Frank R., Lafayette College. 

Maxquardt, Carl E., College Examiner, The Pennsylvania State College. 
Murphy, Maurice J., Registrar, Duquesne University. 

Rhoads, John Martin, Registrar, Temple University. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Metz, Gustave E., Registrar, Clemson Agricultural College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Doner, David B., Registrar, South Dakota State College. 

Frankenfeld, Herman W., Registrar and Examiner, University of South Dakota. 
Larsen, A. O., Registrar, Sioux Falls College. 

Moore, Robert H., Asst. Registrar, South Dakota State School of Mines & Technology. 
Parsons, H. Merle, Secretary and Registrar, South Dakota State School of Mines & 


Technology. 
Smith, J. B., Director of Personnel and Registrar, Black Hills Teachers College. 


TENNESSEE 


Boring, Gladys, Member of Reg. Staff, University of Tennessee. 

Buford, James L., Registrar and Admissions Officer, Vanderbilt University. 
Ramsey, Hugh Trent, Registrar, Lincoln Memorial University. 

Smith, Altie H., Asst. Registrar, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 

Smith, Austin W., Dean-Registrar, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


Stroop, J. Ridley, Registrar, David Lipscomb College. 


TEXAS 


Barnes, Barney C., Acting Registrar, North Texas Agricultural College. 
Clement, Warren P., Registrar and Director of Adms., Texas Tech. College. 
Clement, Mrs. W. P., Guest. 

Elliott, Claude, Registrar, Southwest Texas State College. 

Heaton, Homer L., Registrar, A. & M College of Texas. 

Love, Mary I., Registrar, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers. 


Mathews, Edward Jackson, Registrar and Dean of Admissions, University of Texas. 
Moore, Leslie S., Registrar and Dean of Students, John Tarleton College. 
Spencer, Terrel, Registrar, University of Houston. 


VonRoeder, Hubert Spencer, Registrar, McMurry College. 


UTAH 


Hall, Charisse H., Registrar, Weber College. 
Hayes, John E., Registrar, Brigham Young University. 
Norton, Joseph A., Registrar, University of Utah. 


Norton, Ida, Guest. 
Richards, Ralph J., Acting Registrar, Utah State Agricultural College. 


VERMONT 


Garrett, Thomas A., Registrar, St. Michael’s College. 

Kroepsch, Robert H., Registrar, University of Vermont & State Agricultural College. 
Kroepsch, Ruth M., Guest. 

Scobie, Jordan R., Registrar, Middlebury College. 


VIRGINIA 


Alsop, Kathleen, Registrar, College of William & Mary. 
Carter, Marguerite Dickenson, Registrar, Stratford College. 
Drake, W. M., Registrar, Washington & Lee. 

Fugate, Mary C., Dean and Registrar, Averett College. 
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Slusher, Clarice, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Whiteside, Annie C., Registrar, Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 


WASHINGTON 


Black, Mrs. Irene T., Registrar, Walla Walla College. 

Chambers, Harry M., Registrar, State College of Washington. 
Corrigan, Anthony B., Dean of Studies, Seattle College. 

Toner, Ethelyn B., Registrar, University of Washington. 

Williams, Jimmie, Associate Registrar, State College of Washington. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bledsoe, Luther E., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Marshall College. 
Crawford, Robert T., Dean and Acting Registrar, Glenville State College. 
Ice, Ethel, Registrar, Fairmont State College. 

Long, J. Everett, Registrar, West Virginia University. 

McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord College. 

Van Horn, Alta Lueondill, Acting Registrar, Salem College. 


WISCONSIN 
Dolorita, Sister Mary, Registrar, Witerbo College. 
Dupont, R. W. F. F., Registrar, St. Norbert College. 
Sister Ignatio, Mary, Registrar, Mount Mary College. 


Laurentia, Sister Mary, Guest, Mount Mary College. 

Little, James Kenneth, Director of Student Personnel Services and Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Sister M. Joan, Registrar, Edgewood College. 


Sister Mary Eunice, Secretary, Cardinal Stritch College. 
Sister Mary Redempta, Registrar, Cardinal Stritch College. 


Weirick, Bessie M., Registrar, Beloit College. 


WYOMING 


Davis, Helene, K., Admissions Secretary, University of Wyoming. 
Johnson, Archie Victor, Assistant to the Registrar, University of Wyoming. 
McWhinnie, Bernice A., Guest. 


McWhinnie, Ralph E., Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Wyoming. 


DENVER CONVENTION, 1947—REGISTRATION BY STATES 
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REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 





1910-1944 
Registra- Year Place 
tions President 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 
38 1912 Chicago A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 
23 1913 Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
46 1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
55 1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 
66 1917 Lexington *F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
106 1919 Chicago #A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
107 1920 Washington Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 
118 1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
105 1925 Boulder *T, J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
155 1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
214 1927 Atlanta *R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
253 1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
119 1929 Seattle C. E. Friley, Agricuitural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 
250 1930 Memphis E. J. Grant, Columbia University 
252 1931 Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
282 1932 Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
$1 
266 1933 Chicago J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
219 1934 Cincinnati F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 
245 1935 Raleigh K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 


Ontario 
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309 1936 Detroit *Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

285 1937 Kansas City J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

334 1938 New Orleans Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

442 1939 New York Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

325 1940 St. Louis William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 

‘ State College 

404 1941 Chicago J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

316 1942 Chicago A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

381 1944 Chicago *J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 

285 1946 Atlanta Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 

380 1947 Denver S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 

* Deceased. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1947 


Year No. of Members 1932 720 
1914 62 1933 705 
1915 100 1934 671 
1916 223 1935 671 
1917 140 1936 699 
1919 Lit 1937 722 
1920 194 1938 756 
1922 210 1939 784 
1924 299 1940 790 
1925 431 1941 802 
1926 384 1942 823 
1927 504 1943 814 
1928 622 1944 874 
1929 696 1945 969 
1930 749 1946 1054 
1931 754 1947 1200 


NEW HONORARY MEMBERS 


At the Annual Dinner held at the Shirley-Savoy in Denver on April 22, 1947, 
Certificates of Honorary Membership, previously voted by the Executive Committee, 
were presented to the following members: 

Miss Agnes J. Kaufman, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Dr. K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario 
Miss Florence McCahey, University of Nebraska 








Reported to Us 
AHP. 


Following a three months’ illness caused by a series of heart attacks, John 
M. Bly, Dean of Academic Administration at St. Olaf College, and a 
member of the A.A.C.R., died February 6, 1947 at the Northfield Hos- 
pital in Minnesota. At the time of his death, he was president of the 
North Central Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


Kenneth L. Heaton has been named director of four administrative 
offices created to centralize the interviewing and registration of students 
for the fourteen schools and colleges of Boston University. 


William F. Adams, for the past year Director of Admissions, has been 
named Dean of Admissions at the University of Alabama. 


Raymond Charles Forston has been appointed Director of Admissions, 
Adelphi College (Garden City, New York). 


Eva A. Mooar, Associate Dean and Director of Admissions, Pembroke 
College, Brown University, has been named Dean of Admissions. 


The first institution of higher learning established by the State of Illinois, 
the Illinois State Normal University, celebrated its ninetieth anniversary in 
February. This institution was one of early teachers’ colleges in the country. 


The Extension Division, University of Minnesota, is offering for the 
first time for credit a correspondence course in which lesson material is 
broadcast by radio to the students. The course in American philosophy is 
being broadcast three afternoons each week. 


The College of Music of Cincinnati will award the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in Radio Education on the completion of a four-year curriculum, 
including 50 per cent of the credits in radio and the remainder in academic 
and music subjects. 


Ithaca College, New York, has introduced a two semester television 
course. 


The Industries Training School at Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, is offering a six week (33 hours a week) pre-engineer- 
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ing course. The course, primarily for veterans, reviews high school mathe: 
matics and science and reestablishes study habits. 


Billings Polytechnic Institute and Intermountain Union College have 
merged to form Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Montana, 


More than 25 per cent of the 850 freshmen at Rutgers University are 
being required to take a remedial course in English to correct deficiencies 
in spelling, grammar and paragraph writing, 


Wives of former service men enrolled. at Bucknell University may take 
without charge a three-hour course each semester, provided the necessary 
academic requirements are satisfied, and provided the class is not filled. 


The School of Pharmacy of Western Reserve University is offering an 
optional five-year curriculum for students in pharmacy. ‘The four-year pro- 
gram will be retained. 


The University of Denver has issued an illustrated pamphlet entitled, 
“Be a Successful Roomer.” 


The American Institute of France, Inc., will serve as a liaison body to 
facilitate the exchange of qualified students and scholars between the 
United States and France. William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is president of the institute. 


The Pepsi-Cola Company has awarded 126 four-year scholarships, which 
include full tuition, traveling expenses and a $25 monthly allowance, Par- 
ticipating in the contest were 18,944 boys and 19,420 girls from 9,157 
high schools in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Six hundred forty additional seniors who were finalists in the competition 
won certificates and will receive $50 awards when they enter college next 
fall. At least two scholarships were awarded in each of the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia, and one each in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Twenty-three additional scholarships were awarded to Negro students in 
those states which have separate educational systems for the colored. 


A bibliography of “Educational Books of 1946,” will be found in the 
April 26, 1947 issue of School and Society. Books selected by 300 educa- 
tors as outstanding are starred. 


Engineers in large numbers will be needed by the electrical utilities in 
the coming years. Based on a survey of a representative group of com- 
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panies employing 25 to 800 engineers, the requirements for the next 15 
years will be three times as large as during the past 15 years. The survey, 


reported in Electrical World, states that from now until 1960 there must 
be added to engineering staffs 50 men for every 100 now employed. 


A committee of the American Society for Engineering Education found 
that the need for engineers a year ago was more than the annual employ- 
ment before the war. It is estimated that the deficit of engineers in all 
branches is now more than 25,000. The expected need during the next 


few years is twice the employment rate of pre-war days. 


Princeton University will undertake a systematic analysis of student de- 
velopment and educational procedures. The five-year project, made possible 
by a grant of $200,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, has 
as its objective “the systematic and critical examination of residential uni- 
versity life, including both instructional programs and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, to determine—as far as may prove possible—their results measured 
by the intellectual, moral, and physical development of the students.” 

The investigation will be a university-wide project, and will be attached 
to the office of the dean of the faculty and supervised by an advisory 
committee composed of all elements of the university. The first step will 
consist of statistical analyses of existing university records of a student’s 
standing at entrance, his scholastic aptitude rating and his academic per- 
formance and extracurricular activities. Later steps will include active par- 
ticipation by students, alumni and faculty. 


The first comprehensive study of the role of state universities in Ameri- 
can education and of the effects of government support upon these institu- 
tions has been initiated by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Dr. 
Frederic L. Paxson of the University of California will undertake the 
study on a grant of $12,000. 


College tuition fees have increased nearly 30 per cent in the last seven 
years, according to a college survey reported by Dr. George F. Zook, Chair- 
man of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, The increase 
ranges from 11 per cent in private business administration schools to as 
high as 56 per cent in law schools of public universities. 

The greatest tuition increases have been in professional fields. The high- 
est averages are in schools of medicine, dentistry and law. 


The Veterans Administration reports that 1,572,049 veterans were en- 
rolled in schools under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act on December 


31, 1946 and 106,822 under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public 
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Law 16). These figures compare with 76,802 and 27,228 as of January 
1, 1946. Veterans taking on-the-job-training rose from 14,374 to 629,157 
during 1946, Subsistence-allowance payments to veterans in education and 
training under the two acts reached 170 million dollars during December. 


At the recent meeting of the American Council on Education, Dr. George 
F. Zook, President, reported that in his opinion “‘not less than one billion 
dollars a year is required for Federal aid to education, if we are to do more 
than play around with a matter of deep national concern.” In response to a 
council questionnaire, most educators voted “yes” to a question, “Is Fed- 
eral aid to education necessary and desirable’? Only 11 per cent of the 
representatives of national educational organizations and colleges and 


universities voted ‘‘No.” 


The Division of Higher Education of the U. S, Office of Education 
reports that the following research projects are in progress. (1) A survey 
of curricula of less than degree length in land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, in cO-operation with the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities; (2) an analysis of trends of student fees in land-grant col- 
leges and universities; (3) preparation of a series of reports on improve- 
ment of teaching in dental schools, in co-operation with the American As- 
sociation of Dental Schools; (4) preparation of a recruiting and informa- 
tion manual for prospective teachers; (5) a large-scale project on the edu- 
cation of adult illiterate Negroes, including the development of teachers, 
the preparation of materials of instruction, and the demonstration of 
effective teaching techniques; (6) an analysis of engineering college en- 
rollments, to follow up the recent study of supply and demand in the 
engineering profession, in co-operation with the American Society for the 
Advancement of Engineering Education; and (7) a study of practices in 
the administration of faculty salaries in colleges and universities. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York has appropriated $75,000 to con- 
tinue the Commission for International Educational Reconstruction which 
aims at building functional international understanding through its pro- 
gram to revive education in the war-devastated countries. 


The Navy Hollaway Plan provides a four-year college education at 
government expense for candidates selected on the basis of competitive 
aptitude examinations given to high school seniors and graduates, and to 
Naval and United States Marine Corps enlisted men. The total selected 
this year will be 5,000. Fifty-two colleges and universities are participating 
in the program, and successful candidates will choose their own university 
and take any course leading to a baccalaureate degree, with the addition 
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of certain required courses. Tuition, uniforms and all expenses are pro- 
vided by the Government and the students are paid $600 a year. 

Graduates of this Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps program, who 
are expected to number about 3,000 a year when the course is in full op- 
eration, must accept a commission in the Navy or Marine Corps and serve 
on active duty from fifteen months to two years. After this period some of 
the N.R.O.T.C. graduates will have an opportunity to serve another year 
and to apply for a permanent commission. 


The U. S. Armed Forces Institute was five years old in April. Its student 
and alumni body numbers more than 4,250,000 and it is acquiring new 
matriculates at the rate of more than 10,000 a month. 

In November, 1946 there was a slash of 25 per cent in the number of 
educational courses offered to service men, including one in economics 
which had been branded in some quarters as pro-communist in its teach- 
ings. Because of the changing educational level of personnel in the armed 
forces, the future program of the institute will concentrate on the elemen- 
tary and high school levels and the freshman year of college. Advanced 
college courses of specific interest to the military will be retained. 


The Soviet Union has approximately 700,000 students attending insti- 
tutions of learning above the high-school level according to the rector of 
Moscow University. According to a U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin schools 
of higher learning in the U.S.S.R. had more than 70,000 qualified gradu- 
ates last year, an increase of 150 per cent over 1945. 


The Veterans Administration has approved 1200 educational institu- 
tions in 71 foreign countries for the education of veterans under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 346. 

Practically all the leading universities of the world are among the ap- 
proved institutions, as well as many colleges, technical schools, schools of 
medicine, conservatories of music, schools of art and specialized schools of 
many other types. Approved institutions number 256 in Canada, 159 in 
England, and over 50 in Australia, France, Republic of the Philippines, 
Switzerland and Italy besides many others. Hundreds of veterans have al- 
ready enrolled in these schovis, and thousands of others are planning to 


do so. 


The U. S. Office of Education has approved temporary classroom con- 
struction at government expense of 13 per cent more than American col- 
leges now have. Congress last year appropriated $75,000,000 to finance the 
temporary construction under a program administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation and carried out by the Federal Works Agency. Additional funds 
have been asked to continue the program. 
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To provide greater economic security for academic and non-academic 
staff members, the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America 
has announced a new type of life insurance known as Collective Level In- 
surance. It is designed especially for institutions without funded retirement 
plans, and for those whose retirement programs do not include non-aca- 
demic employees. Fixed amounts of life insurance protection up to age 70 
are supplied for all participants regardless of insurability. It is available at 
the low group rate to colleges establishing participating groups of 25 or 
more persons. 


Friendship parcels with books, clothing, food, and educational supplies 
are bolstering the morale of educators in the liberated countries of Europe 
and Asia. The Teachers Good-Will Service appeals to the membership of 
the A.A.C.R. to support this project by sending packages, no heavier than 
10 pounds, containing items like clothing, books, writing material, sewing 
kits; even smoking articles and games. Food (coffee, tea, cocoa, rice, dehy- 
drated foods, etc.) should be packed separately. A Friendship Letter should 
accompany each package and it should be designated as for a man or 
woman, and if desired, earmarked for one of the liberated countries. 
Packages must be addressed to Teachers Good Will Service Warehouse, 35 
E, 35th Street, New York 16, New York. Shipping labels costing $1.00 to 
help defray expenses, must be secured from the headquarters office. A 
money gift of $5.00 will provide a package. For further information, write 
to Teachers Good Will Service, 2 W. 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York, 


Graduate Assistantships at the University of Kentucky 


The University of Kentucky will offer two graduate assistantships in 
college administration, starting in September, 1947. A person now hold- 
ing the master’s degree could have one of these assistantships for two 
years—four quarters each—and obtain the Ph.D. or the Ed.D. degree. 
The assistantships will each pay $100 a month for 12 months each year. 

Persons interested in applying should write to Maurice F. Seay, Dean 
of the University and Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


At the annual meeting of the North Central Association held in March, 
1947, the following institutions of higher education were added to the 
accredited list: 

Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 

East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma 

Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, New Mexico 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 

Minot State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 

The official list of accredited colleges and universities will be published 
in the July, 1947 issue of the North Central Association Quarterly. 

The final date for filing preliminary applications for accreditation by 
the North Central Association was officially changed from October 15th to 
October 1st of the year in which the application is to be acted upon. 


Assistantships at Temple University 


The follow: _ ntships are available to students working toward 
master’s and doctc. , degrees in the Department of Psychology or in 
Teachers College. Applications for these assistantships should be made to 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director of the Reading Clinic. An official tran- 
script of undergraduate and graduate credits should be sent from each 
institution to Dean, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania, A minimum of six semester hours of graduate work in 
the Reading Clinic is required before the application is acted upon by 
the committee. Qualifications may be completed during the summer session. 

Assistantships are available in each of the eight divisions of the Read- 
ing Clinic, depending upon the applicant’s professional interest. For 
example, students majoring in clinical psychology may be interested in 
the Reading Analysis Division or the Reading Clinic Laboratory School 
for Dyslexias. Students majoring in education may be interested primarily 
in the Corrective Reading Division and developmental programs of the 
Extension Division. Emphasis may be placed at the elementary, secondary, 
or college levels. 

The stipends and salaries listed below are on a twelve months basis. 
Vacations are granted during the regularly scheduled holidays for uni- 
versity employees. (In addition to the positions listed below are division 


supervisorships, etc.) 


Rank Salary Service Privileges 
Associate Supervisor $1800-$2400 4/5 duties of full ‘“e«gistration for a maxi- 
time staff member sum of five hours of 


graduate credit. 
Assistant Supervisor  $1200-$1800 3/4 duties of full Registration for a maxi- 
time staff member mum of seven hours 

graduate credit. 
Senior remedial teachers, 25 hours each week Registration for a maxi- 
mum of nine hours 


corrective teachers, 
graduate credit. 


clinicians $960 
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Junior remedial teachers, 18 hours each week Registration for a maxi- 
corrective teachers, mum of eleven hours 
clinicians $600 graduate credit, 

Assistant remedial teach- 14 hours each week Registration for a maxi- 
ers, reading clinic mum of _ thirteen 
technicians $360 hours graduate credit. 


Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars 

The Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars met in San Antonio, 
Texas, on March 2, 3, and 4 at the Gunter Hotel. 

The meeting opened with the registration of delegates and guests on 
Sunday evening and also with an informal reception. 

The program on Monday opened with an address of welcome by Dr. 
M. G. Everett, President of Trinity University. 

Mr. Max Fichtenbaum, Assistant Registrar of the University of Texas, 
presented a paper on A Charge of New Registrars. What The College Dean 
Expects of the Registrar was discussed by Dean Alfred H. Nolle of the 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College. Mr. W. P. Clement, Registrar of 
Texas Technological College and also Chairman of the Committee on 
Special Projects of the A.A.C.R., discussed What the Registrar Expects of 
the College Dean. 

Discussion period followed the presentation of the above papers and 
was led by J. T. Treadaway of St. Mary’s University of San Antonio. 

The afternoon session contained an address by Registrar S. Woodson 
Canada of the University of Missouri and President of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, entitled New Ivy on the Wall. Pre- 
Registration and Registration Procedures were discussed by Truett K. 
Grant, leader, of Baylor University, and J. T. Haney of the College of 
Mines and Metallurgy. The formal papers were followed by open forum 
discussion led by E. H. Hereford of North Texas Agricultural College. 

An annual banquet was held in the evening, presided over by J. T 
Treadaway. The speaker of the evening was Dr. W. H. Andrew of the 
First Baptist Church, Bryan, Texas, who delivered an address on Joint 
Obligations of Our Churches and Colleges. A girl's octet from Incarnate 
Word College and Mrs. Marjorie McClung from Our Lady of the Lake 
College presented musical numbers. 

The Tuesday morning session included a paper by Mr. Ray G. Perryman, 
Assistant Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, on The Testing Program 
and Its Use at the A. and M. College of Texas, Enrollment Expectations 
were discussed by Registrar E. J. Mathews of the University of Texas, 
W. Reed Dawson and H. F. Bright of San Angelo College. 

Miss Mary I. Love, Registrar of Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, reported on the Thirty-Second Convention of the A.A.C.R. 

After a business session, the meeting was adjourned. 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 

President, J. F, Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 

Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 

President, Laney J. Roberts, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 

Secretary-Treasurer, Matsye Gantt, Arkansas A. and M, College, Magnolia 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, J, M. McCallister, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Emma F. Muller, Chicago Teachers College 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, Lulu Cuthbertson, Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Gerould, Women’s College, Denver, Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, George R. Moon, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer, Kathryn Grant, George Williams College, Chicago 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, Virfsel Roe, Franklin College, Franklin 

Secretary-Treasurer, R. S. Harvey, Wabash College, Crawfordsvil!e 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Iva V. Pickering, Friends University, Wichita 

Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, M. E. Mattox, Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond 

Secretary-Treasurer, Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Marvin F. Pahl, Albion College, Albion 

Secretary, Cora Van Kuikan, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Alfred D. Donovan, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer, John M. Rhoads, Temple University, Philadelphia 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman 

Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Robert R. Haun, University of Kansas City 

Secretary, Martha C. Ricketts, Central College, Fayette 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 

TRARS 

President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State Teachers College, Peru 

Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Smith, University of Omaha 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, A. L. Hook, Elon College, Elon College 

Secretary-Treasurer, Letha Brock, Greensboro College, Greensboro 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, W. B. Gray, Cornell College, Mt, Vernon, Iowa 

Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
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ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lawrence C. Underwood, Hiram College, Hiram 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Solomon, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Joe H. West, San Jose College, San Jose, California 
Secretary, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington, Seattle 
SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Prouty, The Citadel, Charleston 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 
TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, William H. Vaughan, George Peabody College, Nashville 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Claude Elliott, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 
UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Ephraim 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. M. Drake, Washington and Lee University, Lexington 
Secretary, Mary C. Fugate, Averett College, Danville 
WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Secretary, S. L. McGraw, Concord College, Athens 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, A. S. Lyness, Central State T.C., Stevens Point 
Secretary, Miss M. B. Alexander, University of Wisconsin, Madison 








Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica- 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 

ADVANCEMENT WANTED: As registrar or Academic Dean by man. M. A., 41, married, 
fifteen years school administration and teaching, also office secretarial and statistical, now 


registrar-business manager small college. Prefer Protestant affiliated liberal arts college siorth 
central states. Credentials from a state university available. Reply L, Care Editor. (3) 


_. POSITION WANTED: As Registrar, Assistant Registrar or Administrative Assistant, by women 
with eight years of experience, M.A. degree. Prefer location in midwest or far west. Reply 
EW, care Editor. (3) 


REGISTRAR (MALE) WANTED: Men’s college, developing into university; catholic pre- 
ferred; salary in proportion to training and experience. Address H, care Editor. (2) 


PosiTION WanteD: As College Recorder, Secretary, Publisher, or Foreign Student Adviser. 
Experience: past four years, secretary to Secretary of College, work including advising foemige 
students; eight years previous, junior high school English teacher. Woman, age 32, A.B. 


degree, Phi Beta Kappa, graduate study in English. Address FLB, care Editor. (1) 
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